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FOREWORD 


fifty  years  is  a  comparatively  short  time 
in  measuring  history ,  hut  probably  in  no  similar 
length  of  time  have  we  seen  such  tremendous 
changes  in  the  habits ,  actions ,  and  attitudes  of  men , 
as  in  the  past  fifty  years ,  during  which  the  Diocese 
of  Western  Massachusetts  has  come  into  being  and 
started  on  its  way.  It  therefore  seemed  important 
that  a  record  of  these  years  be  written ,  while  men 
who  had  lived  through  them  and  with  them  were 
still  alive. 

To  write  this  record,  we  turned  first  to  Arch¬ 
deacon  Mott,  who  not  only  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Diocesan  Convention  at  which  this  Diocese 
was  set  apart  and  organized,  but  who  also  played 
perhaps  the  largest  and  most  significant  part  of 
anyone  in  its  development,  even  including  the 
Bishops,  under  all  three  of  whom  he  served.  He 
started  the  record,  but  died  before  he  was  able  to 
fulfill  the  task. 

We  then  turned  to  Canon  Alexander,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  recently  retired,  was  giving  his  free  time  to  the 
work  of  the  Diocesan  Offices.  With  his  rare  gifts 
of  writing,  his  friendly  and  personal  interest,  and 
sense  of  humor,  he  has  given  us  a  most  entertaining 
and  interesting  account  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
Diocese  as  a  whole.  He  has  not  attempted  to  tell 
the  story  of  such  organizations  as  the  Womans 
Auxiliary,  because  the  women  have  a  worth-while 


story  of  their  own  to  tell;  nor  has  he  been  able  to 
include  matters  of  parochial  and  personal  historical 
interest ,  or  even  to  name  all  the  personalities  who 
have  had  a  part  and  place  in  the  development  of 
the  work.  We  are  all  richly  indebted  to  him  for 
this  labor  of  love. 

Canon  Kendrick  has  also  greatly  increased  the 
attractiveness  of  the  book  by  gathering  pictures  of 
all  the  parishes  and  missions  of  the  Diocese— no 
small  task  in  itself— and  adding  brief  historical 
information  concerning  them. 

The  usefulness  of  this  record  will  depend  upon 
two  factors:  first ,  its  wide  reading ,  in  which  we  ask 
your  cooperation  so  that  the  people  of  the  present 
may  be  the  more  deeply  sensible  of  and  grateful  for 
the  labor  and  sacrifice  of  the  people  of  the  past  who 
have  so  generously  provided  materially  and  richly 
endowed  spiritually ,  the  life  of  this  Diocese ;  and 
second ,  that  in  the  reading  of  this  record ,  we  may 
be  brought  to  a  deeper  and  wider  recognition  of 
the  very  great  responsibility  which  rests  upon  each 
and  every  one  of  us,  to  hand  on  to  future  genera¬ 
tions  yet  unborn  the  “good  news ”  of  Jesus  Christ, 
our  Lord  and  Saviour. 


W.  Appleton  Lawrence 


THE  UNDIVIDED  DIOCESE 


The  rapid  growth  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
brought  much  satisfaction  to  the  membership 
of  the  Church.  Heretofore  Massachusetts  had 
proved  rather  barren  soil  for  the  spread  of  this 
American  successor  to  the  Church  of  England; 
but,  by  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the 
War  of  the  Revolution,  old  animosities  had 
faded  away,  and  the  Episcopal  Church  was 
accepted  as  a  regular,  if  somewhat  peculiar, 
member  of  the  group  of  Christian  Churches. 

One  immediate  result  of  this  restored 
respectability  was  an  increasing  interest  in  the 
teaching  and  the  ritual  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 
The  narrow  Congregationalism  of  earlier  years 
had  already  been  liberalized  by  the  earnest  and 
effective  preaching  of  such  men  as  William 
Ellery  Channing  in  Boston  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson  in  Concord.  The  times  were  ripe  for 
any  church  with  a  broad  interpretation  of 
Christianity  to  reap  a  harvest  of  no  mean  pro¬ 
portion  among  the  many  who  could  no  longer 
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accept  the  harshness  of  the  old  Puritan  tradi¬ 
tions  and  yet  found  no  satisfaction  in  their  too 
liberal  successors. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  Episcopal  Church 
that,  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  so  many  of  its  more  prominent  pulpits 
were  occupied  by  men  of  ability  and  spiritual 
leadership.  The  Episcopal  Theological  School 
in  Cambridge,  founded  in  1867,  was  just  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  a  leavening  effect,  as  more  and 
more  of  its  graduates  were  settled  in  the 
parishes  of  Massachusetts.  As  the  century  drew 
to  its  close,  the  Episcopal  Church  grew  in 
membership  and  importance. 

This  growth  had  certain  disadvantages:  the 
Diocese  was  rapidly  becoming  too  large  for 
efficient  administration  under  a  single  Bishop. 
In  1891  the  Convention  Journal  reported  two 
hundred  and  two  clergymen  in  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts,  not  all,  of  course,  in  active  serv¬ 
ice.  There  were  one  hundred  and  twenty 
parishes,  about  half  of  them,  in  urban  com¬ 
munities,  strong  and  self-supporting;  the  re¬ 
mainder,  in  rural  sections,  partly  dependent 
upon  the  Board  of  Missions  for  their  support. 
Only  the  Dioceses  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  had  a  greater  number  of  clergy  and 
parishes,  and  both  these  Dioceses  covered  a  far 
smaller  area  than  Massachusetts. 

From  1891  to  1901  there  were  repeated 
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efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Convention  to  devise  a 
method  whereby  the  Bishop  might  be  relieved 
of  some  of  his  many  responsibilities.  One  of 
the  more  popular  plans  was  the  creation  of 
several  archdeaconries  and  the  apportionment 
among  the  archdeacons  of  some  of  the  duties  of 
the  Bishop.  There  was  already  an  archdea¬ 
conry  of  Boston,  which  was  doing  good  work  in 
the  missionary  field.  It  was  felt  that  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  several  archdeaconries  might  relieve  the 
Bishop  of  a  considerable  burden. 

Another  plan,  the  election  of  a  Coadjutor 
Bishop,  was  open  to  the  objection  that  many 
years  might  pass  before  the  Coadjutor  could 
succeed  to  the  position  of  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 
The  Convention  would  need  more  than  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon  to  know  for  certain  that  the 
man  chosen  as  Coadjutor  would  be  equally 
acceptable  to  the  Diocese  some  twenty  years 
later.  The  General  Convention  had,  at  this 
time,  made  no  provision  for  the  election  of 
Suffragan  Bishops. 

The  most  practical  plan  was  that  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Diocese.  Against  it  was  the  strong 
feeling  that  the  activities  of  the  Church,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  State,  centered  in  Boston.  A 
division  of  the  Diocese  was  no  more  pleasant  to 
contemplate  than  would  have  been  a  division 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Many 
of  the  Convention  delegates  favored  the  idea  of 
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division,  but  it  soon  appeared  that  their  ap¬ 
proval  was  conditional  on  not  being  themselves 
separated  from  that  part  of  the  old  Diocese 
which  would  contain  the  city  of  Boston  within 
its  boundaries.  Delegates  from  the  western  part 
of  the  state,  from  which  it  seemed  probable  that 
the  new  Diocese  would  have  to  be  created, 
were  equally  disturbed  by  the  idea  of  any  divi¬ 
sion  that  would  separate  them  from  their  be¬ 
loved  Boston.  After  ten  years  of  proposals  and 
counterproposals,  it  began  to  look  as  though 
the  Diocese  never  could  be  divided. 

What  finally  brought  the  Convention  to  a 
clearer  understanding  of  the  situation  was  the 
death,  in  rapid  succession,  of  two  of  the  Bishops 
of  Massachusetts.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H. 
Paddock  died  on  March  9,  1891,  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three.  He  had  served  the  Diocese  as  its 
Ordinary  for  fourteen  years.  His  successor,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks  died  on  January  23, 
1893,  after  a  brief  episcopate  of  fifteen  months. 
He  was  fifty-seven  years  old.  Within  a  period 
of  two  years,  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  had 
suffered  the  loss  of  two  Bishops,  both  of  whom 
might  reasonably  have  expected  many  more 
years  of  active  service.  The  Diocese  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  shocked  into  a  serious  considera¬ 
tion  of  what  could  be  done  to  reduce  the  pres¬ 
sure  upon  its  Bishop  and  a  committee  of  five 
clergymen  and  four  laymen  was  nominated  and 
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confirmed  by  the  Convention  of  1893  to  con¬ 
sider  ways  for  securing  this  relief. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Nine  to  the 
Convention  of  1894  was  not  in  favor  of  any 
division  of  the  Diocese.  In  somewhat  confused 
language  the  Committee  stated  that  in  its  opin¬ 
ion  “the  division  of  the  Diocese  is  feasible  if  it 
should  be  deemed  expedient,  many  as  might 
be  the  delicate  questions  involved  requiring 
special  considerations,  your  Committee  sees  no 
reason  to  doubt,  but,  after  a  full  and  patient 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  all  its  aspects, 
they  are  of  the  opinion  that  division  is  not  ex¬ 
pedient  or  advisable  at  the  present  time.”  The 
Committee  was  not  unaware  of  the  need  of 
relief  for  the  Bishop  and  suggested  that,  instead 
of  dividing  the  Diocese  into  two  separate  Dio¬ 
ceses  under  two  Bishops,  it  should  be  divided 
into  five  archdeaconries  under  one  Bishop.  The 
five  archdeacons  were  expected  to  relieve  the 
Bishop  of  such  “work  that  another  could  do  as 
well  as  he,”  thus  leaving  the  Bishop  free  for 
such  work  as  he  alone  could  do.  The  report 
was  supplemented  by  two  Canons  for  the 
establishment  of  the  five  archdeaconries  and 
was  adopted  by  the  Convention.  It  was  signed 
by  seven  of  its  nine  members,  four  of  whom 
came  from  parishes  west  of  Worcester.  It 
would  seem  that  the  western  part  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  not  much  in  favor  of  a  division. 
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Possibly  the  eastern  part  of  the  state  was 
more  in  favor  of  division  than  the  west,  for, 
immediately  after  the  report  of  the  Committee 
of  Nine,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Palmer,  of  Christ 
Church,  Andover,  offered  the  following  resolu¬ 
tion:  “Resolved,  that  the  division  of  the  Diocese 
is  expedient  at  the  present  time/'  The  resolu¬ 
tion  was  later  amended  by  striking  out  the 
words  “at  the  present  time”  and  adding  “that  a 
special  committee  of  seven  clergymen  and  eight 
laymen  be  appointed  to  take  the  whole  subject- 
matter  into  consideration,  and  to  report  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Convention  a  plan  for  a 
suitable  division  of  the  Diocese  into  two  Dio¬ 
ceses.”  Thus,  for  the  first  time,  the  question 
of  a  division  of  the  Diocese  was  submitted  to  a 
committee  without  leaving  a  loophole  for  avoid¬ 
ing  the  main  issue. 

The  Committee  of  Fifteen  did  report  to  the 
Convention  of  1895  and  placed  before  it  four 
plans  for  a  division  of  the  Diocese,  together 
with  suggestions  for  a  proportional  division  of 
the  existing  funds  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  as  a  foundation  for  the  support  of  the  new 
Diocese.  The  real  problem  was  not  money  but 
area.  Should  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  be 
divided  into  two  equal  territorial  parts,  or 
should  the  parishes  and  clergy  be  divided 
equally?  If  the  former,  then  the  dividing  line 
would  be,  roughly,  the  eastern  boundary  of 
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Worcester  county.  If  the  latter,  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts  would  consist  of  metropolitan 
Boston  and  all  the  rest  of  the  state  would  He  in 
the  new  Diocese.  One  of  the  four  plans  called 
for  a  division  of  the  Diocese  along  the  tracks  of 
the  Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  one  Diocese 
to  the  south  of  the  tracks,  the  other  to  the  north. 
Another  plan  limited  the  Diocese  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  to  the  City  of  Boston  and  those  counties 
lying  immediately  to  its  north.  Neither  of  these 
plans  would  have  been  any  improvement  upon 
the  existing  situation,  and  the  Committee  may 
not  have  been  overly  anxious  to  present  a  report 
that  the  Convention  could  accept. 

The  Convention  finally  did  accept  a  propos¬ 
al  to  make  the  dividing  line  the  eastern  bound¬ 
ary  of  Worcester  county,  not  including  the  town 
of  Southborough.  At  the  urgent  request  of  St. 
Mark’s  Church  and  St.  Mark’s  School  in  South- 
borough,  both  of  which  drew  heavily  upon 
metropolitan  Boston  for  educational  and  finan¬ 
cial  support,  this  town  remained  in  the  eastern 
Diocese.  The  plan  divided  the  area  equitably 
but  left  three-fourths  of  the  clergy  and  parishes 
in  the  Boston  end  of  the  Diocese.  The  western 
Diocese  has  come  to  recognize  that  the  inequal¬ 
ity  was  inevitable.  Any  other  arrangement 
would  have  made  the  new  Diocese  as  difficult 
for  Episcopal  supervision  as  was  the  old. 

For  the  financial  support  of  the  new  Dio- 
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cese,  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  proposed  that 
$100,000.00  be  given  it  from  the  Episcopal 
Fund  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  and  that 
all  other  charitable  and  missionary  funds,  where 
the  trust  permitted  the  division,  be  divided 
proportionally  to  the  number  of  clergy  canoni¬ 
cally  resident  in  each  Diocese.  The  Episcopal 
Fund  had  only  recently  reached  a  total  of 
$140,000.00  and  the  proposed  gift  was  a  very 
generous  provision  on  the  part  of  the  Diocese 
of  Massachusetts. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Committee  of 
Fifteen  was  dismayed  by  the  territorial  and 
financial  problems  that  any  division  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  would  entail.  At  all  events,  it  made  an¬ 
other  and  successful  attempt  to  prevent  action 
by  closing  its  report  to  the  Convention  of  1895 
with  the  following  alternative  resolution:  “Re¬ 
solved,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  at  the 
present  time  a  division  of  the  Diocese.”  All 
efforts  to  separate  the  conflicting  resolutions 
failed,  and  the  Committee’s  report  was  finally 
accepted  as  a  whole. 

For  five  years  nothing  more  was  done  about 
division.  Bishop  Lawrence,  who  had  never 
expressed  himself  for  or  against  the  proposed 
division,  announced  in  his  Convention  address 
of  1897  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe  for  further  action  in  the  matter.  Three 
years  later,  in  1900,  the  Bishop  had  come  to  the 
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conclusion  that  a  division  of  the  Diocese  was 
not  only  necessary  but  imperative  for  the  best 
welfare  of  the  Church  in  Massachusetts.  By 
vote  of  the  Convention  the  Bishop  appointed  a 
committee  of  twelve  clergymen  and  twelve  lay¬ 
men  to  report  to  the  Convention  of  1901  a 
definite  and  practical  plan  for  division. 

When  the  Committee  of  Twenty-four  made 
its  report  to  the  Convention  of  1901,  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  members  could  come  to  no  agree¬ 
ment  among  themselves.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  reported  a  resolution  in  favor  of  the 
election  of  a  Coadjutor  Bishop,  which  was  not 
what  it  had  been  asked  to  do.  A  sub-committee 
brought  in  a  report  which  suggested  five  plans 
for  the  division  of  the  Diocese,  including  a  plan 
for  its  separation  into  three  Dioceses.  Yet  an¬ 
other  plan  was  offered  by  two  dissenting  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee.  No  recommendations 
were  made  concerning  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  new  Diocese.  There  were  as  many  conflict- 
ing  opinions  in  the  Convention  as  there  were  in 
the  committee,  and  motions,  amendments,  and 
amendments  to  amendments,  were  voted  down 
or  tabled  in  quick  succession.  The  Convention 
was  fast  getting  nowhere  at  all.  It  did,  how¬ 
ever,  vote  to  ask  the  General  Convention,  which 
was  to  meet  in  San  Francisco  in  September,  for 
permission  to  divide  the  Diocese  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  according  to  the  requirements  of  the 
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Canon  Law.  The  Convention  also  voted  that  a 
committee  of  four  clergymen  and  five  laymen 
be  appointed  to  report  to  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  this  Convention  a  full  and  detailed  plan  for 
the  division  of  the  Diocese.  This  was  the  fourth 
committee  to  be  appointed  for  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  For  the  past  ten  years  the  division  had 
been  under  discussion  in  the  Convention  and, 
as  yet,  that  body  had  come  to  no  definite  deci¬ 
sion.  It  began  to  look  as  though  the  very  last 
thing  that  the  clergy  and  laity  wanted  was  a 
division  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts. 

Five  weeks  later  (June  14,  1901)  the  Con¬ 
vention  reassembled  and  listened  to  the  report 
of  one  more  committee  for  the  division  of  the 
Diocese.  Before  any  discussion  of  the  report, 
Bishop  Lawrence  presented  and  read  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Convention,  giving  a  history  of  the 
successive  attempts  to  divide  the  Diocese  and 
the  difficulties  which  such  a  division  involved. 
He  stated  that  he  believed  “the  time  had  come 
when  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  Church  in 
Massachusetts  demanded  a  division  at  the  earli¬ 
est  date  consistent  with  justice  to  the  Churches 
in  the  west.” 

Partly  because  of  the  Bishop's  address  and 
partly  because  this  latest  committee  offered  a 
plan  less  confusing  than  some  of  its  predeces¬ 
sors,  the  report  was  accepted  and  acted  upon 
with  a  minimum  of  controversy.  The  dividing 
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line  between  the  two  dioceses  was  set  at  the 
eastern  border  of  Worcester  county,  as  provided 
for  in  a  report  to  the  Convention  of  1895.  The 
new  Diocese  consisted  of  the  five  counties  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  and  omitted  the 
town  of  Southborough.  Instead  of  withdraw¬ 
ing  $100,000.00  from  the  all  too  meager  Episco¬ 
pal  Fund,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  raise 
the  sum  of  $100,000.00  within  the  limits  of  the 
eastern  Diocese  and  give  it  to  the  new  Diocese 
in  lieu  of  all  claims  upon  the  present  Episcopal 
Fund  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Other 
funds  held  by  the  undivided  Diocese  were 
apportioned  at  the  ratio  of  sixty  per  cent  to  the 
old  Diocese  and  forty  to  the  new.  Still  other 
funds  were  divided  in  the  ratio  of  eighty  to 
twenty.  The  actual  division  was  to  take  place 
on  the  fifteenth  day  of  November,  provided  that 
the  full  amount  of  $100,000.00  had  been  secured 
by  October  1,  1901.  Thus,  after  ten  years  of 
indecision  and  conflicting  arguments,  a  division 
of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  was  finally 
accomplished.  All  that  remained  to  be  done 
was  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  General  Con¬ 
vention  to  the  partition  and  the  permission  of 
the  Legislature  and  Courts  for  a  division  of  the 
funds. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  western 
part  of  the  state  did  not  want  the  Diocese 
divided.  The  final  decision  left  the  west  with 
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fifty  clergymen  and  between  forty-five  and  fifty 
parishes  and  missions.  The  gift  of  $100,000.00 
toward  the  endowment  fund  for  the  support  of 
the  new  Diocese,  though  generous,  was  not 
sufficient.  The  first  work  of  the  new  Diocese 
must  be  an  attempt  to  increase  its  endowments. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  Diocese  retained 
two  hundred  and  ten  clergymen  and  from  one 
hundred  and  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  seventy 
parishes  and  missions,  to  make  no  mention  of 
the  larger  part  of  the  funds  which  had  been 
raised  in  both  Dioceses.  Bishop  Lawrence,  in 
his  address  to  the  Convention  of  1901  said, 
“We  must  remember  that  the  east  is  the  chief 
gainer  by  division.  Division,  if  it  comes,  is 
largely  in  order  that  the  increasing  Churches  of 
the  east  may  have  more  Episcopal  supervision. 
The  west  does  not  ask  for  it.  Some  of  the  clergy 
and  laity  of  the  west  wish  for  it  and  believe  it  to 
be  for  the  good  of  the  western  Churches,  but 
the  east  needs  it.”  A  gift  of  $100,000.00  was, 
perhaps,  not  too  heavy  a  price  to  pay  for  “more 
Episcopal  supervision”  and  “in  lieu  of  all  claims 
upon  the  present  Episcopal  Fund  and  other 
funds  and  properties  held  by  the  Diocese  of 
Massachusetts.”  The  western  Diocese  had 
reason  to  be  grateful  but  no  reason  to  be  too 
grateful. 
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THE  PRIMARY  CONVENTION 


On  Tuesday,  November  19,  1901, 
the  day  appointed  by  the  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  for  the  meeting  of  the  primary  convention 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  west¬ 
ern  part  of  the  divided  Diocese,  the  clergy  and 
lay  delegates  assembled  in  Christ  Church, 
Springfield,  to  hear  an  address  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Lawrence,  to  organize  the  necessary 
committees  for  the  transaction  of  diocesan  busi¬ 
ness,  and  to  elect  a  bishop  for  the  new  Diocese. 

In  his  address  Bishop  Lawrence  outlined 
the  principles  which  should  govern  the  Dio¬ 
cese.  “The  purpose  of  the  Diocese,”  he  said, 
“is  to  preach  the  Gospel  as  this  Church  has 
received  the  same,  to  bring  souls  to  the  Saviour 
and  to  build  men  up  into  the  measure  of  the 
stature  of  the  fullness  of  Christ.  No  desire  to 
build  up  a  Church,  no  spirit  of  ecclesiasticism, 
no  sectarian  loyalty  is  to  overshadow  the  sim¬ 
ple,  single  mission  of  preaching  the  free  and 
simple  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ/’  The  Bishop  s 
words  were  a  prophecy  that  has  been  amply 
fulfilled.  Throughout  its  history  the  Diocese 
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has  been  notably  free  from  ecclesiastical  wran¬ 
glers  and  noisy  self-seekers. 

The  preliminary  steps  towards  organization 
were  taken  by  the  election  of  the  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Morrill  as  secretary  pro-tem  and  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  on  qualifications. 
This  committee  reported  that  fifty-one  clergy¬ 
men  were  entitled  to  seats  and  votes,  of  whom 
thirty-nine  were  present.  The  number  of  par¬ 
ishes  and  missions  in  union  with  the  Convention 
was  thirty-five,  of  which  thirty-four  were  repre¬ 
sented.  Bishop  Lawrence  declared  that  the 
Convention  was  organized  for  business  and 
that  he  would  withdraw,  since  his  official  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Convention  was  now  ended. 
By  a  rising  vote  he  was  asked  to  resume  the 
chair. 

The  elections  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  M.  Morrill,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Hol¬ 
yoke,  as  secretary  and  Mr.  Charles  M.  Bent,  All 
Saints  Church,  Worcester,'  as  treasurer.  Those 
elected  to  serve  on  the  Standing  Committee 
were  the  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  D.D.,  All 
Saints  Church,  Worcester;  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Lawrence,  D.D.,  St.  Paul's  Church,  Stock- 
bridge;  the  Rev.  John  C.  Brooks,  Christ  Church, 
Springfield;  the  Rev.  John  C.  Tebbetts,  St. 
John's  Church,  North  Adams;  Mr.  Edward  L. 
Davis,  All  Saints  Church,  Worcester;  Mr.  Alvah 
Crocker,  Christ  Church,  Fitchburg;  Mr.  Ed- 
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mund  P.  Kendrick,  Christ  Church,  Springfield; 
and  Mr.  William  A.  Gallup,  St.  John’s  Church, 
North  Adams.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
churches  from  which  these  men  came  have  con¬ 
tinued  to  provide  leadership  throughout  the 
fifty  years  of  our  diocesan  history. 

As  yet  the  new  Diocese  was  without  a  name. 
Two  Worcester  members  of  the  Convention 
moved  that  the  name  should  be  the  Diocese  of 
Worcester.  Two  members  from  the  western 
part  of  the  state  offered  as  an  amendment  the 
Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts.  The  Con¬ 
vention  voted  down  both  proposals  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  clergymen  and  five  laymen  was 
appointed  to  report  later  in  the  day.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported  the  same  two  names  and  this 
time  the  Convention  voted  in  favor  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Western  Massachusetts.  It  was  a  hap¬ 
py  decision,  since  the  name  chosen  is  more  de¬ 
scriptive  of  our  territorial  extent  than  the  name 
of  any  single  city  within  the  diocesan  limits. 

An  appointed  committee  was  asked  to  pre¬ 
sent  nominations  for  a  Board  of  Missions  and 
the  men  so  nominated  were  elected  by  the 
Convention. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Davis  of  St.  Mark’s  Church, 
Worcester,  presented  a  resolution  for  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  of  nine  laymen  under  the 
title  of  Trustees  for  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts.  These  Trustees  were  to  receive, 
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hold,  and  invest  the  permanent  funds  of  the 
Diocese  and  operate  in  substantial  conformity 
with  the  constitution  of  the  Trustees  of  Dona¬ 
tions  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Davis’  motion  was  accepted  and  a  nominating 
committee,  equally  divided  between  clergy  and 
laity,  presented  the  names  of  nine  trustees; 
these  men  were  unanimously  elected  by  the 
Convention.  It  is  well  that  their  names  should 
be  held  in  remembrance. 

Mr.  Charles  T.  Davis,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Worcester 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Skinner,  Christ  Church,  Springfield 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Davis,  All  Saints  Church,  Worcester 
Mr.  Frederick  N.  Deland,  St.  James’  Church, 

Great  Barrington 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Read,  St.  John’s  Church, 

North  Adams 

Mr.  George  H.  Morgan,  Trinity  Church,  Lenox 
Mr.  Ernest  Lovering,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Holyoke 
Mr.  Henry  N.  Bigelow,  Church  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  Clinton 

Mr.  William  C.  Simons,  Christ  Church,  Springfield 

Throughout  the  years  the  Trustees  for  the 
Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  have  played 
an  important  part  in  the  growth  and  in  the  fi¬ 
nancial  security  of  the  Diocese.  The  original 
members  of  the  Trustees  were  men  of  wisdom 
and  foresight  as  well  as  men  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  investment  of  securities.  They  were  care¬ 
ful  in  the  handling  of  diocesan  funds.  Indeed, 
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one  might  almost  say  they  were  cautious,  for 
they  invested  the  $100,000.00  gift  from  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Massachusetts  in  government  bonds 
having  many  years  to  run  and  yielding  but 
three  per  cent  in  a  day  when  the  normal  return 
on  investments  was  six  per  cent  and  upward. 
Their  successors  have  been  equally  wise  and 
careful,  for  in  the  course  of  time  many  endow¬ 
ments  and  other  funds  of  parishes  and  missions 
have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Trustees 
for  safe  investment.  The  Diocese,  the  parishes, 
and  the  missions  have  never  suffered  loss  from 
bad  investments  on  the  part  of  the  Trustees  for 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

In  thus  selecting  a  group  of  laymen  to  man¬ 
age  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Diocese,  the  Con¬ 
vention  had  followed  the  example  set  by  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts  and  cut  itself  off  from 
any  later  interference  with  the  work  of  the 
Trustees.  Since  the  Trustees  were  a  self-per¬ 
petuating  body,  the  Convention  could  not  elect 
members  to  fill  such  vacancies  as  might  occur. 
The  Trustees  were  not  obliged  to  make  finan¬ 
cial  reports  to  the  Convention,  though  they 
have  invariably  done  so  as  a  matter  of  courtesy. 
The  strength  of  this  type  of  organization  lies  in 
the  free  hand  which  it  gives  to  businessmen  to 
manage  the  Church’s  financial  affairs  without 
constant  question  and  carping  criticism.  Its 
weakness  is  the  loss  of  any  close  connection  with 
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the  missionary  and  spiritual  affairs  of  the 
Church  whose  funds  it  is  conserving.  It  should 
be  said,  however,  that  the  Trustees  have  always 
listened  to  appeals  for  help  on  diocesan  proj¬ 
ects,  sometimes  even  when  they  were  not  fully 
convinced  of  their  need  or  desirability. 

The  next  business  before  the  Convention 
was  the  election  of  a  bishop.  The  choice  fell 
upon  the  Rev.  David  Hummell  Greer,  D.D., 
Rector  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  New  York. 
Dr.  Greer’s  was  the  only  name  placed  in  nomi¬ 
nation  and  he  was  elected  on  first  ballot  by  the 
unanimous  votes  of  both  clergy  and  laity.  Upon 
this  note  of  unanimity  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  began  the  first  half  century  of 
its  existence  with  high  hopes  for  the  future  and 
a  determination  to  make  of  western  Massachu¬ 
setts  a  fertile  field  for  the  growth  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  faith. 

Six  days  later,  on  November  26,  word  was 
received  from  Dr.  Greer  that,  though  the  unani¬ 
mous  election  on  the  first  ballot  was  a  strong 
temptation  for  him  to  leave  the  noises  of  Madi¬ 
son  Avenue  for  the  quiet  of  the  hills  of  western 
Massachusetts,  he  felt  that  his  work  at  St.  Bar¬ 
tholomew’s  Church  was  not  completed  and  that 
he  must  regretfully  decline  his  election  as  Bish¬ 
op  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Convention  was 
called  for  January  22,  1902,  at  Christ  Church, 
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Springfield,  for  the  election  of  a  bishop.  Three 
names  were  put  in  nomination;  the  Rev.  Alex¬ 
ander  Hamilton  Vinton,  D.D.,  Rector  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Worcester;  the  Rev.  Edwin  S. 
Lines,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  New 
Haven;  and  the  Rev.  William  S.  Rainsford, 
D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  George’s  Church,  New  York. 
On  the  first  ballot  the  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton 
Vinton  received  a  majority  of  the  votes  of  both 
Orders  and  was  declared  elected  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  W.  Nickerson,  Jr.,  President  of  the 
Convention. 

At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  first  annual 
Convention  of  the  Diocese,  April  23,  1902, 
there  were  fifty-four  clergymen  reported  as 
canonically  resident  within  the  Diocese  and 
thirty-five  parishes  and  thirteen  missions  within 
its  area.  The  names  of  these  clergymen  and  the 
location  of  their  cures  follow. 

Vinton,  Alexander  Hamilton,  D.D.,  Bishop 
Armstrong,  Richard  E.,  Assistant,  Christ  Church, 
Fitchburg 

Arnold,  Charles  O.,  Brewster,  New  York 
Arrowsmith,  Harold,  Trinity  Church,  Lenox 
Black,  Newton,  Grace  Church,  Chicopee 
Boardman,  Norman  S.,  Canaan,  Connecticut 
Bowser,  Charles  B.B.,  Wakefield,  Massachusetts 
Brooks,  John  Cotton,  Christ  Church,  Springfield 
Brown,  Francis  A.,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Leominster 
Buck,  Frederick  E.,  St.  Helena’s  Chapel, 

New  Lenox 
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Burgess,  Francis  G.,  Florence,  Italy 
Callender,  William  R.,  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
Carter,  John  Franklin,  St.  John's  Church, 
Williamstown 

Chase,  Arthur,  Trinity  Church,  Ware 
Chase,  Rufus  S.,  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Easthampton 
Dakin,  William  T.,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Springfield 
Dumbell,  Howard  M.,  St.  James’  Church,  Great 
Barrington  and  Trinity  Church,  VanDeusenville 
Egbert,  John  L.,  Springfield 
Ellis,  James  S.,  Christ  Church,  Sheffield 
Hague,  Henry,  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Worcester 
Haughton,  Victor  M.,  Church  of  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  Clinton 

Hodgkiss,  Samuel,  St.  John’s  Church, 

Wilkinson ville  and  St.  John’s  Church,  Millville 
Klaren,  Johan  H.,  Emmanuel  Church, 

Shelburne  Falls 

Knight,  Franklin,  Grace  Church,  Dalton 
Kreitler,  Robert  P.,  St.  George’s  Church,  Lee 
Lawrence,  Arthur,  D.D.,  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Stockbridge 

Lemon,  James  S.,  Berlin,  Germany 
McLaughlin,  Medville,  St.  Paul’s  Church, 

West  Gardner 

Moorhouse,  Arthur  B.,  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Lanesboro 
Morrill,  Henry  H.,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Holyoke 
Mott,  Marshall  E.,  Church  of  the  Reconciliation, 
Webster 

Newton,  William  W.,  Dinan,  France 
Nickerson,  Thomas  W.,  Danbury,  Connecticut 
Nickerson,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  St.  Stephen’s  Church 
Pittsfield 

Otterson,  James  P.  S.,  (Deacon)  Greenfield 
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Paine,  George  S.,  London,  England 
Palmer,  Charles  J.,  Lanesboro 
Perry,  James  DeWolf,  Jr.,  Christ  Church,  Fitchburg 
Sandford,  Frederick  W.,  St.  John’s  Church,  Athol 
Sharp,  James  C.,  Assistant,  Christ  Church, 
Springfield 

Short,  Charles  L.,  St.  Andrew’s  Church, 

North  Grafton 
Shrimpton,  Charles  }.,  Athol 
Smith,  Roland  Cotton,  St.  John’s  Church, 
Northampton 

Sprague,  David,  Grace  Church,  Amherst 
Stewardson,  Langdon  C.,  Lehigh  University, 

South  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 
Tebbetts,  John  C.,  St.  John’s  Church,  North  Adams 
Treat,  Sidney  H.,  St.  James’  Church,  Greenfield 
Vernon,  Frank  L.,  Dean  of  the  Cathedral, 

Portland,  Maine 

Washburn,  Henry  B.,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Worcester 
White,  Eliot,  St.  John’s  Church,  Worcester 
Whittaker,  Albert  L.,  Fall  River 
Williams,  Francis  G.,  Trinity  Church,  Milford 
Wright,  Frederick  A.,  New  Milford,  Connecticut 
Zahner,  Louis,  D.D.,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Adams 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton 
Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts ,  1902-1911 


BISHOP  VINTON 


The  consecration  of  Dr.  Vinton  took 
place  in  All  Saints  Church,  Worcester,  on  April 
22,  1902.  The  consecrator  was  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  Frederick  Davies,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Michigan.  The  co-Consecrators  were  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Frederick  Dan  Huntington,  Bishop  of 
Central  New  York,  and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Chauncey 
Bunce  Brewster,  Bishop  of  Connecticut.  The 
presenting  bishops  were  Bishop  Lawrence  of 
Massachusetts  and  Bishop  Burgess  of  Long 
Island.  The  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  Bishop  of  New  York. 

Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton  was  born  in 
Brooklyn  on  March  30,  1852,  the  son  of  David 
H.  Vinton,  a  Major-General  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Elizabeth 
Arnold,  his  wife.  He  came  of  a  staunch  Church 
family.  His  uncle,  for  whom  he  was  named, 
was  Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  the  largest  and 
most  influential  of  the  Episcopal  churches  in 
Boston.  Dr.  Vinton  received  his  earliest  educa¬ 
tion  at  a  private  school  in  Stamford,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  not  far  from  the  family  home  in  Pomfret. 
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Entering  St.  Stephen’s  College  in  Annandale, 
New  York,  he  was  graduated  in  1873,  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  His  preparation 
for  the  Sacred  Ministry  was  made  at  the  Gener¬ 
al  Theological  Seminary  where,  in  1876,  he 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sacred 
Theology.  Ordained  to  the  Diaconate  in  1887 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Williams,  Bishop  of  Con¬ 
necticut,  and  to  the  Priesthood  in  1878,  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  March  Clark,  Bishop  of  Rhode 
Island,  he  spent  one  year  as  minister  of  the 
Church  of  the  Holy  Communion  in  Norwood, 
New  Jersey.  For  the  next  five  years,  1879  to 
1884,  he  was  Rector  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Comforter  in  Philadelphia.  Thence  he  went  to 
All  Saints,  Worcester,  and  for  eighteen  years 
served  that  parish  as  its  rector.  Bishop  Vinton 
was  fifty  years  old  when  he  was  elected  head  of 
the  new  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

On  the  day  after  his  consecration,  Bishop 
Vinton,  in  the  parish  house  of  Christ  Church, 
Springfield,  presided  over  the  first  regular  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts.  There  were  the  customary 
elections  and  reports,  but  the  time  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  largely  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  Constitution  and  Canons  for  the  Diocese 
and  the  necessary  modifications  and  adjust¬ 
ments  required  to  adapt  the  Constitution  and 
Canons  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
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needs  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts. 

The  Bishop  declined  to  make  any  statement 
of  his  plans  for  the  Diocese,  asking  the  patience 
of  the  clergy  and  laity  for  at  least  a  year,  until 
he  could  have  visited  all  the  parishes  and  mis¬ 
sions  and  have  a  clearer  idea  of  the  field  and  of 
its  problems  and  possibilities.  He  reported 
forty-eight  parishes  and  missions  and  fifty-four 
clergymen  canonically  connected  with  the  Dio¬ 
cese,  and  8,258  communicants.  One  passage 
in  Dr.  Vinton’s  first  Annual  Address  should  be 
remembered  as  typical  of  his  attitude  towards 
his  larger  ministry:  “I  pledge  to  you  and  to  the 
Diocese  the  devotion  of  my  life  wholly  to  the 
interests  and  work  required  of  one  who  is  ap¬ 
pointed  an  overseer  in  a  set  portion  of  the  Mas¬ 
ter’s  vineyard,  to  bring  forth  fruit  meet  to  be 
offered  unto  Him,  and  abundantly  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  soil.  Such  as  I  have,  give  I 
you— without  reservation— while  life  shall  last.” 
Never  was  pledge  more  nobly  kept. 

Western  Massachusetts  was  very  definitely 
a  missionary  field.  Of  the  forty-eight  parishes 
and  missions  reported  to  the  Convention  of 
1902,  thirty-seven  are  listed  as  parishes  and 
eleven  as  missions.  At  least  seven  of  the  thirty- 
seven  parishes  were  receiving  help  from  the 
Diocese  and,  though  operating  under  a  parish 
constitution,  might  better  have  been  called  mis¬ 
sions.  Later,  by  action  of  the  Convention,  they 
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were  actually  given  the  status  of  missions, 
and  three  of  them  still  appear  as  missions  in  the 
Journal  of  1950.  The  four  largest  churches  of 
1901  remain  the  four  largest  churches  of  1951, 
if  communicant  strength  is  regarded  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  size.  With  the  exception  of  these  four 
parishes,  only  ten  other  churches  reported  a 
communicant  list  of  over  two  hundred  persons. 
The  remaining  thirty-four  parishes  and  missions 
averaged  about  one  hundred  communicants 
each.  This  preponderance  of  small  and  weak 
churches  has  presented  a  problem  to  the  dioc¬ 
esan  authorities  throughout  our  history.  A 
partial,  and  not  too  satisfactory,  solution  has 
been  found  by  having  two  small  and  adjacent 
missions  served  by  a  single  clergyman.  Even 
with  diminishing  population  and  changing 
nationalities  in  the  rural  towns,  every  parish 
and  mission  of  1901  is  still  in  existence  in  1951. 

In  1901  there  were  five  archdeaconries  in 
the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  When  that  dio¬ 
cese  was  divided,  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  inherited  two  of  these  archdea¬ 
conries;  Worcester  and  Springfield.  All  of  the 
archdeacons  reported  annually  to  the  Board  of 
Missions  but  otherwise  were  left  largely  to  their 
own  devices  in  regard  to  missionary  work  with¬ 
in  their  territories  and  in  the  securing  of  mis¬ 
sionary  funds  for  their  operating  expenses.  The 
Primary  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
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Massachusetts  elected  its  own  Board  of  Mis¬ 
sions  and  the  two  archdeacons  remaining  with¬ 
in  the  Diocese  made  their  reports  to  the  new 
Board. 

It  was  not  long  before  this  division  of  mis¬ 
sionary  authority  created  uncertainty  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  work  in  the  missionary  field. 
In  a  report  to  the  Convention  of  1903,  the  Rev. 
J.  Franklin  Carter,  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Missions,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  “The 
Canon  creating  the  Board  calls  for  such  merely 
perfunctory  duties  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  affairs  the  annual  report  would  constitute 
merely  an  introduction  to  the  reports  of  the  two 
archdeacons  in  regard  to  the  missionary  work  of 
their  respective  archdeaconries.”  The  Conven¬ 
tion,  recognizing  that  the  Board  of  Missions 
should  be  something  more  than  a  reception 
committee  for  the  archdeacons'  reports, 
adopted  a  new  Canon  which  made  the  Board 
responsible  for  the  missionary  work  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  and  eliminated  the  archdeaconries  from 
the  diocesan  structure. 

The  crying  need  of  this  missionary  field  was 
money.  There  were  congregations  gathered  in 
public  halls  and  rented  stores,  pleading  anxious¬ 
ly  for  outside  help  to  enable  them  to  build  a 
church  in  which  they  might  worship  Almighty 
God  according  to  the  forms  prescribed  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  During  Bishop  Vin- 
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ton’s  brief  episcopate  eight  new  missions  were 
organized— St.  Andrew’s,  Ludlow  (1904), 
Christ  Memorial,  North  Brookfield  (1906), 
Holy  Trinity,  Southbridge  (1906),  St.  An¬ 
drew’s,  Blackinton  (1907),  St.  Mary’s,  Palmer 
(1907),  Christ  Church,  South  Barre  (1908), 
Trinity,  Whitinsville  ( 1908 ) ,  All  Saints,  Spring- 
field  ( 1911 ) .  All  these  missions  have  adequate 
and  attractive  church  buildings.  Three  of  them 
have  ceased  to  be  missions  and  enjoy  the  status 
of  parishes. 

In  every  case  but  one,  these  missions  were 
the  outgrowth  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  small 
groups  of  church  people  in  the  various  com¬ 
munities.  The  one  exception  was  Christ  Me¬ 
morial  Church,  North  Brookfield.  There  were 
only  a  few  Episcopalians  in  North  Brookfield, 
and  they  were  ministered  to  in  occasional  serv¬ 
ices  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  Foote  Johnson,  who 
had  been  appointed  Diocesan  Missionary  in 
1904.  It  chanced  that  the  Union  Congregation¬ 
al  Church  in  that  town  was  without  a  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnson  was  asked  to  supply 
the  pulpit  during  the  interim.  He  was  unable 
to  do  so  for  more  than  a  few  Sundays,  but  he 
did  invite  various  clergymen,  both  Congrega¬ 
tional  and  Episcopalian,  to  take  Sunday  serv¬ 
ices  in  North  Brookfield.  At  the  end  of  six 
months,  the  Union  Congregational  Church 
requested  Bishop  Vinton  to  take  the  oversight 
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of  the  parish,  and  on  January  27,  1905,  the  con¬ 
gregation  asked  to  be  instructed  in  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Episcopal  Church  with  a 
view  to  becoming  confirmed  members  of  that 
Church.  The  petition  was  granted  by  Bishop 
Vinton  and  the  greater  part  of  the  membership 
of  the  Union  Congregational  Church  were 
eventually  confirmed.  This  transfer  brought 
to  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  a 
large  granite  building  of  Gothic  architecture 
which,  unfortunately,  had  later  to  be  taken 
down  because  it  was  found  to  be  in  a  dangerous 
state  of  unrepair.  It  was  also  much  too  large 
for  the  needs  of  the  mission.  The  present  Christ 
Memorial  Church  was  originally  the  chapel  of 
the  larger  building. 

Second  only  to  the  need  for  missions  was 
the  need  for  the  creation  of  a  diocesan  spirit. 
For  many  years  Boston  had  been  the  center  of 
every  diocesan  activity.  The  names  of  the 
clergy  and  laity  of  the  larger  churches  were  fre¬ 
quently  found  on  important  committees  of  the 
Diocese  of  Massachusetts.  The  Rev.  John  Cot¬ 
ton  Brooks  of  Springfield,  the  Rev.  John  C. 
Tebbetts  of  North  Adams,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Lawrence,  D.D.  of  Stockbridge,  and  Dr.  Vin¬ 
ton,  then  of  Worcester,  were  well  known  and 
much  respected  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  undi¬ 
vided  Diocese.  Such  laymen  as  Edward  L. 
Davis  of  Worcester,  Alvah  Crocker  of  Fitch- 
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burg,  Edmund  P.  Kendrick  of  Springfield,  and 
William  A.  Gallup  of  North  Adams,  played  im¬ 
portant  parts  in  the  activities  of  eastern  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Others  of  the  clergy  and  lay  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  parishes  in  the  four  counties  west 
of  the  county  of  Worcester  were  seldom  or 
never  seen  in  the  Conventions  in  Boston.  The 
cost  was  too  great,  the  journey  too  long,  and  the 
reward  too  doubtful.  Both  clergy  and  laity 
could  find  many  reasons  for  remaining  close  to 
their  own  parishes. 

The  result  was  a  decidedly  parochial  out¬ 
look.  The  always  latent  Congregationalism  of 
the  hill  towns  of  western  Massachusetts  de¬ 
veloped  a  myopic  vision  in  which  the  parish 
loomed  far  larger  than  any  diocese.  Some 
means  had  to  be  found  to  make  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Massachusetts  a  matter  of  importance 
to  the  people  of  the  Church.  Thus  it  was  that 
Springfield  was  chosen  as  the  see  city.  It  was 
easily  accessible  from  every  part  of  the  Diocese. 
The  most  distant  mission  was  scarcely  more  than 
two  hours  away  by  train.  Also,  Springfield  was 
far  enough  away  from  Boston  to  distract  the 
thoughts  of  the  few  to  whom  Boston  was  the 
hub  of  the  spiritual  universe. 

Early  in  his  episcopate  Dr.  Vinton  urged 
the  formation  in  every  parish  and  mission  of 
branches  of  such  organizations  of  national  ex¬ 
tent  as  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  the  Girls’ 
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Friendly  Society,  and  the  Brotherhood  of  St. 
Andrew,  not  only  because  of  the  teaching  value 
of  these  organizations,  but  as  a  method  of  less¬ 
ening  the  parochialism  of  the  average  church 
group.  This  effort  to  change  the  outlook  of  the 
church  people  of  western  Massachusetts, 
though  not  immediately  successful,  eventually 
helped  to  accomplish  that  purpose. 

Another  way  of  welding  diocesan  groups 
into  the  diocesan  fellowship  is  to  encourage 
work  for  a  common  cause.  In  the  Convention 
of  1902,  Bishop  Vinton  requested  that  provision 
be  made  for  a  Bishop  s  House.  This  would  be 
a  common  cause  for  which  all  the  Church  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Diocese  might  conceivably  work.  It 
must  have  been  a  disappointment  to  the  Bishop 
when,  in  the  Convention  of  1904,  the  appointed 
committee  reported  that  only  $9,810.00  had 
been  received.  Three  large  gifts  accounted  for 
$7,000.00  and  the  remaining  $2,810.00  came 
from  nine  of  the  forty-eight  parishes  and  mis¬ 
sions.  In  the  following  year  an  additional 
$1,153.00  was  received  by  the  fund,  and  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  expressed  regret  “at 
the  lack  of  interest  and  co-operation”  on  the 
part  of  the  Diocese.  Not  until  1907  could  the 
Bishop  report  that  a  sufficient  sum  had  been 
raised  and  a  Bishop's  House  bought.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Diocese  had  not  yet  experi¬ 
enced  any  great  sense  of  diocesan  responsibili- 
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ty,  though  it  was  slowly  learning  the  duties 
and  requirements  of  its  independent  status. 

Bishop  Vinton  also  felt  that  it  would  help  to 
consolidate  the  Diocese  if  there  could  be  a  sym¬ 
bol  around  which  the  scattered  parishes  and 
missions  might  eventually  grow  into  a  unity  of 
thought  and  action.  He  suggested  a  diocesan 
seal.  A  committee  was  appointed  in  1903  to 
make  choice  of  an  appropriate  design;  but  after 
three  years  of  consideration,  the  committee 
could  not  agree  and  the  choice  was  left  to  the 
Bishop.  His  choice  was  submitted  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1908  and  was  accepted  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolution  by  the  Rev.  Arthur  Lawrence: 

Resolved:  That  the  arms  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Massachusetts  be  established  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  following  blazon: 

Argent  on  a  chevron  sable  between  three 
fountains  proper  five  escallops  of  the  field:  a 
bordure  engrailed  azure.  The  shield  ensigned 
with  a  mitre  and  resting  on  a  key  and  crozier  in 
saltire. 

And  that  the  seal  of  the  Diocese  shall  contain 
the  arms  as  above  within  a  vesica  form:  on  a 
border  the  following  inscription: 

Seal  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts 

A.D.  MDCCCCI. 

Dr.  Vinton  described  the  meaning  of  the 
arms  as  follows:  “The  engrailed  bordure  is 
azure,  the  same  color  as  the  shield  of  the  Com- 
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mon wealth  of  Massachusetts,  within  which  the 
Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  is  contained. 
The  argent  field  of  the  diocesan  arms  can  signi¬ 
fy  the  field  white,  already  to  harvest,  wherein 
are  the  wells  of  springing  waters  of  Springfield. 
The  five  counties  of  the  Diocese  are  displayed 
in  the  five  escallop  shells,  symbols  not  only  of 
pilgrimage  from  mother  country,  but  also  of  the 
Church  in  the  five  counties  baptizing  in  waters 
that  spring  throughout  the  diocesan  field.” 

The  need  of  larger  salaries  for  the  clergy 
was  a  subject  repeatedly  discussed  in  the  Con¬ 
ventions  of  the  Diocese.  Everyone  agreed  that 
the  clergy  were  poorly  paid,  but  nobody  seemed 
to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  In  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  1908,  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies  asked 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  consider 
the  matter  of  clerical  stipends  and,  where  they 
seemed  inadequate,  to  urge  upon  delinquent 
vestries  the  Christian  duty  of  paying  their  rec¬ 
tor  or  missionary  a  living  salary.  Whether  or 
not  Mr.  Davies’  resolution  resulted  in  an  in¬ 
crease  in  clerical  salaries  remains  known  only 
to  the  individual  parishes  and  missions.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Conventions  have  listened  to  similar 
resolutions,  and  there  have  been  occasions  when 
the  suggestions  of  such  committees  have  yielded 
satisfactory  results. 

Bishop  Vinton  felt  that  one  way  of  relieving 
the  financial  strain  upon  the  parishes  would  be 
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a  greater  emphasis  upon  the  need  of  parochial 
endowments.  It  would  also  help  the  parishes 
if  the  Diocese  itself  had  a  larger  endowment. 
They  would  be  required  to  pay  less  for  diocesan 
support.  The  Bishop  did  not  stress  his  idea  of 
an  increased  endowment  for  the  Diocese,  al¬ 
though  the  endowment  funds  still  remained  at 
the  sum  given  by  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts 
at  the  time  of  the  separation.  It  is  possible  that 
a  legacy  which  had  just  been  received  from  the 
estate  of  Mary  Sophia  Walker,  of  Waltham,  and 
which  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Bishop  a  gen¬ 
erous  sum  for  the  use  of  the  Diocese,  made  the 
time  seem  inappropriate  for  further  requests. 

There  are  differing  opinions  as  to  the  value 
of  endowments.  If  they  are  too  large,  they  en¬ 
courage  the  current  church  members  to  lean  too 
heavily  upon  the  beneficences  of  the  dead.  If 
they  are  too  small,  the  income  is  negligible  and 
the  principal  sum  might  well  be  spent  for  pres¬ 
ent  needs.  Bishop  Vinton,  not  unaware  of  the 
possible  misuse  of  endowments,  in  his  address 
to  the  Convention  of  1908  said:  “Every  parish 
should  have  an  endowment,  in  my  opinion.  I 
know  there  is  a  danger  here,  in  that  parishioners, 
counting  on  that  asset,  may  shirk  their  own 
responsibilities  in  giving  and  become  lazy.  In 
truth  I  have  known  instances  where  the  present 
generation  of  Church  people  has  thus  lain  down 
on  the  graves  of  its  ancestors,  complacently 
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reading  with  personal  application  the  tomb¬ 
stone  inscription  ‘They  rest  from  their  labors/  ” 
If  it  is  true  that  the  country  which  has  no 
history  is  happy,  it  is  also  true  of  a  diocese.  As 
the  first  decade  of  our  diocesan  life  was  draw¬ 
ing  to  a  close,  the  years  had  been  without  spec¬ 
tacular  events.  The  reception  of  the  North 
Brookfield  Congregational  Society  into  the 
membership  of  the  Episcopal  Church  was  the 
only  incident  which  might  have  attracted  pass¬ 
ing  attention  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Diocese. 
Otherwise,  the  regular  routine  of  diocesan 
affairs  was  as  unexciting  as  the  life  of  the  aver¬ 
age  New  England  family.  Bishop  Vinton’s  in¬ 
tention  was  to  build  foundations :  material 
foundations  upon  which  church  buildings 
might  be  erected;  ecclesiastical  foundations  up¬ 
on  which  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts 
might  rest  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Anglican 
Communion;  spiritual  foundations  upon  which 
churchmen  and  churchwomen  might  stand  in 
the  sure  and  certain  confidence  of  the  saving 
power  of  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  He  loved  his 
clergy  and  his  people  with  an  emotional  inten¬ 
sity  which  even  his  austere  reserve  could  not 
conceal.  He  expected  his  clergy  to  preach  re¬ 
ligion,  not  politics  or  economics.  In  his  address 
to  the  Convention  of  1909,  he  said:  “There  is  a 
practical  danger  when  public  ills  are  keenly  felt 
lest  a  minister  should  abuse  the  privilege  of  his 
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position  over  a  particular  congregation  and 
neglect  the  necessary  provision  for  their  nurture 
by  using  his  pulpit  to  condemn  those  who  do 
not  hear,  and  to  promulgate  what  his  people  do 
not  need/’ 

By  1911  there  had  been  many  changes  in 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts.  The 
forty-eight  parishes  and  missions  of  1901  had 
become  fifty-six  parishes  and  missions  in  1911. 
The  number  of  communicants  had  grown  from 
8,458  to  12,760,  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent.  As 
the  number  of  clergymen  was  only  one  more 
than  the  number  listed  in  1901,  it  would  appear 
that  nearer  episcopal  supervision  had  borne 
fruit  in  greater  missionary  enterprise.  The  Dioc¬ 
esan  Missionary,  the  Rev.  Frederick  Foote  John¬ 
son  was  elected  Bishop  of  South  Dakota  in  1904, 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  J.  Sniffen  was  appointed 
his  successor.  Of  the  clergy  of  1901,  only 
twenty  still  remained  canonically  resident  in 
the  Diocese;  twenty-six  had  sought  new  fields 
and  eight  had  died.  Among  these  were  some 
notable  for  long  rectorates:  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Lawrence,  D.D.,  for  thirty-seven  years  at  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Stockbridge;  the  Rev.  John  Cot¬ 
ton  Brooks,  twenty-seven  years  at  Christ 
Church,  Springfield;  the  Rev.  James  S.  Ellis, 
twenty-two  years  at  Christ  Church,  Sheffield; 
the  Rev.  John  C.  Tebbetts,  twenty  years  at  St. 
John's  Church,  North  Adams;  and  the  Rev. 
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Thomas  W.  Nickerson,  nineteen  years  at  Christ 
Church,  Rochdale.  It  is  a  debatable  question 
whether  our  churches  have  gained  anything 
worth  while  in  these  modern  days  of  revolving 
clergymen  and  revolving  vestries. 

One  more  soldier  of  Christ  was  soon  to 
enter  the  Church  Triumphant  after  twenty- 
seven  years  of  faithful  service  in  parish  and  dio¬ 
cese.  After  an  illness  of  less  than  a  week,  Bish¬ 
op  Vinton  died  at  Springfield  on  January  18, 
1911.  Two  days  later  the  Order  for  the  Burial 
of  the  Dead  was  read  at  high  noon  in  Christ 
Church,  Springfield,  in  the  presence  of  a  notable 
gathering  of  clergy  and  laity  with  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Long  Island  and 
one  of  the  presenters  at  Dr.  Vinton’s  consecra¬ 
tion  in  1902,  as  the  officiant. 

Bishop  Vinton  was  a  man  of  great  pride,  but 
the  pride  was  in  his  office.  He  demanded  the 
full  respect  due  to  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of 
God.  Personallv  he  was  a  man  of  the  utmost 
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humility.  This  combination  of  official  pride 
and  personal  humility  comes  out  in  the  paper  in 
which  he  left  instructions  for  his  burial.  In  it 
he  desires  to  be  buried  with  the  full  rites  of 
Holy  Church,  including  the  celebration  of  the 
Holy  Communion,  but  also  requests  that  his 
grave  be  marked  by  a  simple  stone  bearing  only 
his  name,  the  necessary  dates,  and  the  brief  in¬ 
scription,  “Jesu— Mercy.” 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  Frederick  Davies 
Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts ,  1911-1936 


BISHOP  DAVIES 


The  tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  assembled  at  Christ  Church,  Spring- 
field,  on  May  10, 1911.  The  Rev.  Henry  Hague 
of  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Worcester,  was 
elected  President  of  the  Convention.  After  the 
disposal  of  routine  affairs,  the  Convention  took 
up  the  chief  business  of  the  day,  the  election  of 
a  Bishop  to  succeed  Dr.  Vinton. 

There  were  several  nominations,  but  only 
two  were  seriously  considered  by  the  Conven¬ 
tion:  the  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Rector  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Worcester,  and  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Frederick  Foote  Johnson,  Bishop  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  District  of  South  Dakota.  As  the  clergy 
and  laity  were  of  different  opinions,  it  took  three 
ballots  before  the  necessary  concurrent  majority 
of  votes  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Davies  and  he  was  declared  elected. 

Mr.  Davies  was  the  son  of  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Michigan,  and 
the  consecrator  of  Bishop  Vinton  in  1902.  A 
graduate  of  Yale  and  of  the  General  Theological 
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Seminary,  he  had  served  as  curate  in  the 
Church  of  the  Incarnation,  New  York  City,  and 
Rector  of  Christ  Church,  Norwich,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  before  coming  to  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  as  Rector  of  All  Saints  Church, 
Worcester.  His  name  appears  in  the  Journal  of 
the  second  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Diocese  as 
one  of  the  clergy  entitled  to  a  seat,  but  not  a 
vote,  in  the  Convention.  He  was  thirty-nine 
years  old  when  elected  to  the  episcopate. 

The  Consecration  Service  took  place  in  All 
Saints  Church,  Worcester,  on  St.  Luke's  Day, 
October  18,  1911.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Daniel  Syl¬ 
vester  Tuttle,  Presiding  Bishop  of  the  Protes¬ 
tant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  Bishop  of  Missouri,  was  the  con- 
secrator.  He  was  assisted  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Chauncey  Bunce  Brewster, 
Bishop  of  Connecticut.  The  preacher  was  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Frederick  Burgess,  Bishop  of  Long 
Island. 

Bishop  Davies  began  his  episcopate  in  a 
Diocese  the  foundations  of  which  had  been  well 
and  wisely  laid  by  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Vinton. 
The  Episcopalians  of  western  Massachusetts 
had  now  become  more  conscious  of  their  dioc¬ 
esan  solidarity  and  less  inclined  to  look  toward 
Boston  for  advice  and  example.  The  Diocese 
was  beginning  to  assume  an  individuality  of  its 
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own,  and  was  quite  ready  to  stand  upon  its  own 
ecclesiastical  feet.  On  the  foundation  laid  by 
Dr.  Vinton,  Bishop  Davies  was  now  to  build  a 
superstructure  of  expanding  missionary  work 
throughout  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  episco¬ 
pate.  Inevitably,  the  work  of  the  Diocese  was 
both  handicapped  and  complicated  by  the  exist¬ 
ing  world  situation.  A  world  war  and  a  world 
depression  discouraged  the  erection  of  church 
buildings  and  the  establishment  of  new  mis¬ 
sions,  while  the  easy  money  and  the  rash  extrav¬ 
agancies  of  the  late  nineteen-twenties  encour¬ 
aged  the  less  thoughtful  into  adventures  which 
in  saner  times  would  have  been  regarded  as  in¬ 
defensible.  That  the  Diocese  did  not  become 
involved  in  injudicious  expenditures  was  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  restraining  hand  of  the  Bishop  and 
his  council  of  advice.  In  his  first  Annual  Ad¬ 
dress  to  the  Convention,  Bishop  Davies  made 
it  clear  that  he  felt  the  time  was  now  ripe  for 
increased  emphasis  upon  a  diocesan  program. 
The  only  strictly  diocesan  enterprise  in  the  past 
eleven  years  had  been  the  purchase  of  an  epis¬ 
copal  residence  at  1154  Worthington  Street. 
Now  the  Bishop  suggested  the  purchase  of  a 
Diocesan  House  in  which  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  of  church  work  might  find  a  center. 
Meanwhile,  as  a  temporary  substitute,  he  se¬ 
cured  some  small  rooms  on  the  upper  floor  of  an 
office  building  at  1379  Main  Street.  He  also 
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pointed  out  the  need  of  a  diocesan  paper  to  en¬ 
able  the  Bishop  to  speak  directly  to  the  people 
of  his  Diocese.  The  first  issue  of  The  Pastoral 
Staff  appeared  in  October,  1912,  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  has  continued  in  unbroken  succession  to 
the  present  day.  In  1901  the  Diocese  received 
$100,000.00  as  an  endowment  fund.  This  fund 
still  remained  at  the  same  sum.  Bishop  Davies 
now  suggested  that  the  fund  should  be  in¬ 
creased  to  $200,000.00  and  thus  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  reduce  the  assessments  on  the  parishes 
and  missions  for  diocesan  support.  The  Bishop 
kept  the  ideal  of  a  larger  endowment  constantly 
before  the  church  people  of  the  Diocese,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  episcopate  the  Endowment 
Fund  had  reached  $201,697.00.  The  Diocesan 
House,  however,  still  remains  a  future  hope. 

Missionary  activity  within  the  Diocese  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  year  by  year,  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  providing  churches  and  chapels  became 
more  pressing.  In  1916  there  were  unchurched 
missions  in  Southbridge,  Palmer,  West  Spring- 
field,  Whitinsville  and  Turners  Falls.  The 
Bishop’s  Church  Extension  Fund  was  organized 
to  meet  this  lack  of  church  buildings.  Subscrib¬ 
ers  to  the  fund  gave  five  dollars  annually.  It 
was  estimated  that  five  hundred  subscriptions 
(together  with  what  could  be  raised  locally) 
would  build  one  church  each  year.  The  fund 
continued  its  useful  service  until  the  need  for 
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church  buildings  was  met  and  the  period  of 
missionary  expansion  was  over. 

The  Church  Pension  Fund  was  the  most 
notable  achievement  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  1917.  Heretofore  the  “aged  and  indigent” 
clergy  had  received  meager  help  from  annual 
parish  offerings.  The  new  pension  fund  was 
placed  upon  an  actuarial  basis  by  an  assessment 
upon  every  parish  and  mission  throughout  the 
country  and  was  carefully  estimated  to  produce 
the  needed  pension  whenever  a  clergyman 
might  retire.  The  success  of  the  plan  depended 
largely  upon  the  raising  of  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  cover  the  unpaid  premiums  of 
clergy  ordained  before  1917.  Bishop  Davies 
reported  to  the  Convention  of  that  year:  “The 
vast  task  of  raising  the  reserve  for  accrued 
liabilities  of  the  Church  Pension  Fund  has  been 
accomplished.  The  Church  rallied  to  the  call, 
and  around  the  magnificent  venture  of  faith  of 
one  man,  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Men  have  left  some  fine  memorials 
behind  them.  Few  will  leave  a  finer  than  he. 
Generation  after  generation  of  our  clergy  and 
their  families  will  bless  his  name.”  It  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  no  single  undertaking  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  this  century  has  done  more 
for  the  welfare  of  the  Church  than  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  Fund,  which  assures  to  the  clergy 
a  reasonable  financial  protection  in  old  age. 
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On  January  5,  1918,  the  Venerable  Charles 
James  Sniffen  was  called  to  the  larger  life.  He 
came  to  the  Diocese  in  1902  as  assistant  minis¬ 
ter  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Stockbridge.  In  1906 
he  became  Diocesan  Missionary.  The  office  of 
Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Convention  of  1912.  In  the  twelve 
years  of  his  service  as  a  missionary  there  were 
few  roads  in  the  Diocese  that  he  did  not  travel 
in  all  sorts  of  weather.  He  was  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  that  much  neglected  part  of  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  the  many  lonely  farmhouses 
in  the  rural  portions  of  the  Diocese.  He  com¬ 
piled  a  list  of  these  neglected  persons  which,  in 
number,  would  have  been  a  credit  to  any  of  the 
larger  diocesan  churches.  At  his  death,  the 
Archdeacon’s  fertile  field  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  and  a  succession  of  clergymen  appointed 
to  carry  on  the  work.  These  diocesan  mission¬ 
aries  had  varying  success,  but  in  the  course  of 
years,  the  number  of  our  rural  communicants 
has  steadily  dwindled.  The  present  method  of 
making  a  part  of  each  rural  field  the  direct  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  nearest  parish  or  mission  is 
perhaps  the  best  that  can  be  devised  under  the 
circumstances,  but  it  falls  far  short  of  an  ade¬ 
quate  ministry  to  our  rural  Church  people. 

The  war  years  took  their  toll  of  the  youth  of 
the  Church  for  service  in  the  armed  forces. 
Churches  were  closed  because  it  was  impossible 
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to  get  fuel  to  heat  them.  Services  were  held  in 
the  crowded  rooms  of  parish  houses  and  even 
in  rented  halls  and  lodge  rooms  which,  by  some 
administrative  quirk,  could  obtain  an  allotment 
of  fuel.  There  was  an  insistent  call  upon  the 
clergy  for  chaplains'  duties.  The  Bishop  urged 
upon  all  vestries  the  need  of  increasing  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  clergy  to  meet  the  rising  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing.  For  some  two  years  a  collection  had  been 
taken  throughout  the  Diocese  on  the  second 
Sunday  in  June  for  a  fund  to  purchase  a  Dioc¬ 
esan  House.  Apparently,  it  was  not  a  popular 
fund,  for  in  1918  it  had  amounted  to  $902.00. 
The  Bishop  asked  that  the  offerings  for  this 
fund  be  omitted  for  the  present.  They  are  still 
omitted. 

On  September  18,  1918,  Bishop  Davies 
sailed  from  New  York  as  a  secretary  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  on  special 
service  in  France.  For  three  months  he  was  on 
duty  as  a  preacher  to  the  American  troops  in 
their  various  barracks  and  camps.  Twice,  by 
permission,  he  celebrated  the  Holy  Communion 
in  the  ruined  Cathedral  of  Verdun.  In  his  diary 
he  noted  that  he  held  service  and  preached  in 
German  to  two  thousand  prisoners  of  war  in  the 
prison  camp  at  Rennes.  In  December  he  was 
back  in  Springfield,  busily  engaged  in  the  duties 
of  his  office. 

The  Bishop's  address  to  the  Convention  of 
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1919  contains  a  list  of  those  from  the  Diocese 
who  had  died  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
At  the  head  of  the  list  is  the  following  notation: 
“The  Rev.  Walton  Stoutenburg  Danker,  beloved 
Rector  of  St.  John's,  Worcester,  and  Dean  of 
the  Convocation  of  Worcester,  Captain  and 
Chaplain  of  the  104th  U.  S.  Infantry,  holder  of 
the  Croix  de  Guerre,  died  of  shell  wounds  in 
France  on  June  18,  1918,  the  first  American 
chaplain  to  give  his  life.  Faithful  priest,  tender 
pastor,  brave  soldier,  loyal  friend!" 

In  1920  Bishop  Davies  was  again  in  Europe, 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  episcopal 
visitation  to  the  American  Churches  abroad. 
In  his  absence,  his  Address  to  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Massachusetts  was  read  by  the  Rev. 
Lewis  G.  Morris,  Rector  of  All  Saints  Church, 
Worcester.  The  address  was  unusually  em¬ 
phatic  as  to  the  necessity  of  an  increased  endow¬ 
ment  for  the  Diocese  and  an  increase  in  clergy 
salaries.  By  action  of  the  Convention,  the  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  diocesan  clergy  were  printed  in  the 
Journal  of  1920  and  continued  to  be  so  printed 
until  and  including  the  Journal  of  1940. 

There  was  a  strong  feeling  in  this  Conven¬ 
tion  that  Bishop  Davies  should  be  provided 
with  assistance,  and  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  determine  what  form  it  should  take.  The 
committee  decided  upon  an  archdeacon  and 
fixed  his  salary  and  place  of  residence.  They 
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even  selected  the  man  for  the  position:  the  Rev. 
Marshall  E.  Mott,  Rector  of  St.  John's  Church, 
North  Adams.  Bishop  Davies,  when  notified 
by  cable  of  the  committee’s  action,  expressed 
his  agreement,  and  on  October  1,  1920,  Mr. 
Mott  became  Archdeacon  of  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Massachusetts. 

Archdeacon  Mott’s  entire  ministry  had  been 
spent  within  the  Diocese,  in  Leominster,  Web¬ 
ster,  and  North  Adams.  He  had  been  regularly 
elected  Secretary  of  the  Convention  from  1907 
on.  He  was  well  known  in  the  Diocese  and  well 
fitted  for  the  work  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
do.  The  new  Archdeacon  was  given  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  missionary  work  of  the  Diocese 
with  special  emphasis  upon  the  physical  con¬ 
dition  of  the  mission  buildings.  Bishop  and 
Archdeacon,  working  together  in  mutual  har¬ 
mony,  brought  the  missions  of  the  Diocese  to  a 
steadily  advancing  state  of  development.  The 
Archdeacon  was  an  energetic  and  efficient  man 
with  a  high  ideal  of  the  duties  required  of  the 
missionary  clergy.  He  did  not  “suffer  fools 
gladly.”  Extremely  prompt  and  meticulously 
accurate  in  the  performance  of  his  own  duties, 
he  expected  the  same  promptness  and  accuracy 
on  the  part  of  others.  Woe  betide  the  hapless 
vicar  whose  careless  work  and  overdue  reports 
brought  down  upon  him  the  scathing  comments 
of  the  Archdeacon!  To  his  mind  there  was  no 
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excuse  for  not  doing  one’s  obvious  duty.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  under  such  leadership  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  of  the  Diocese  progressed.  Indiffer¬ 
ent  workmen  soon  sought  refuge  in  other  fields. 

The  growing  number  of  permanent  and 
temporary  committees,  which  seemed  to  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  Diocese,  led  to  the  suggestion  for 
the  creation  of  a  diocesan  council.  In  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1921,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  possibility  of  such  a  council.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Bishop  had  appointed  a  council  of 
representative  members  of  the  Diocese.  It  was 
without  canonical  authority  and  was  to  serve  in 
a  purely  advisory  capacity.  The  committee 
brought  back  a  discouraging  report  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1922,  and  for  some  years  the  unca- 
nonical  council  continued  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Bishop. 

The  multiplied  detail  of  diocesan  business 
soon  made  the  little  room  on  the  upper  floor  of 
1379  Main  Street  wholly  inadequate  for  a  dioc¬ 
esan  office.  After  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Mott’s 
work  as  archdeacon,  in  1920,  new  offices  were 
found  at  25  Harrison  Avenue  and  Miss  Maude 
A.  Young  was  added  to  the  diocesan  staff  as 
secretary  both  to  the  Bishop  and  the  Archdea¬ 
con.  The  Convention  of  1924  felt  that  there 
should  be  a  further  increase  in  the  diocesan 
staff  by  the  selection  of  a  man  learned  in  the 
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law  as  advisor  to  the  Bishop  in  legal  matters.  A 
new  section  was  added  to  the  Canons  provid¬ 
ing  for  a  Chancellor  to  be  nominated  by  the 
Bishop  and  elected  by  the  Convention.  Bishop 
Davies  nominated  James  Thayer  Gaskill,  a 
lawyer  and  a  communicant  of  All  Saints 
Church,  Worcester.  He  was  elected  by  the 
Convention  and  served  with  ability  until  his 
resignation  in  1933.  The  wisdom  of  providing 
legal  advice  in  diocesan  affairs  has  been  fully 
justified. 

For  some  years  the  Bishop,  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Trustees  for  the  Diocese,  had  been 
quietly  engaged  in  gathering  a  second  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  be  added  to  the  similar 
fund  received  from  the  Diocese  of  Massachu¬ 
setts  in  1901.  It  was  hoped  that  by  thus  in¬ 
creasing  the  endowment  fund  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  it  would  be  possible  to  relieve, 
in  some  measure,  the  burden  of  the  percentage 
assessments  upon  the  current  expenses  of  the 
parishes  and  missions  for  the  support  of  the 
Diocese.  It  was  soon  found  that  the  relief  was 
not  too  substantial.  In  1926  the  assessment  for 
the  support  of  the  Diocese  was  two  per  cent. 
This  was  a  reduction  of  only  one  half  of  one  per 
cent  from  the  previous  year.  It  was,  however, 
the  lowest  it  had  ever  been  since  1905.  Un¬ 
fortunately  the  assessment  did  not  even  cover 
the  budgeted  expenses  and  bills  had  to  be  met 
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by  the  device  of  using  the  working  balance. 
The  truth  is  the  steady  growth  of  the  work 
which  the  Diocese  was  doing  did  not  permit, 
for  long,  any  decrease  in  assessments.  Bishop 
Davies  pointed  out  that  there  was  still  great 
need  of  further  endowment,  and  asked  for  yet 
another  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  To 
date,  twenty-five  years  later,  the  endowment 
fund  remains  at  $212,688.14. 

In  1926  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  twenty-five  years  old.  That  year  also 
marked  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  Bishop 
Davies’  consecration.  There  was  no  public  ob¬ 
servance  of  either  anniversary.  In  the  fall  of  the 
same  year,  under  the  authority  of  the  Synod  of 
the  Province  of  New  England,  the  Lenox  School 
was  established  for  the  purpose  of  providing,  at 
a  moderate  price,  a  secondary  education  for 
boys  under  the  guidance  of  the  Episcopal 
Church.  The  record  shows  that  the  tuition  was 
set  at  $700  and  the  enrollment  figure  for  the 
first  year  was  thirty-eight.  Twenty-five  years 
later,  the  tuition  had  increased  to  $1,050  and 
the  enrollment  to  seventy-eight.  There  are  now 
479  boys  on  the  alumni  list,  and  the  school 
property  is  valued  at  better  than  half  a  million 
dollars. 

Another  forward  step  in  the  diocesan  pro¬ 
gram  was  made  possible  by  a  generous  gift  from 
George  F.  Crane  of  New  York.  In  1927  Mr. 
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Crane  transferred  St.  Andrew's  Church  and 
the  adjacent  manor  house  in  the  town  of  Wash¬ 
ington  to  the  Trustees  for  the  Diocese,  together 
with  an  endowment  of  $15,000.  Bishop  Davies 
had  long  felt  the  need  of  a  place  for  summer 
conferences,  and,  more  especially,  a  holiday 
house  for  the  members  of  the  Girls'  Friendly 
Society.  The  beautiful  stone  chapel  and  the 
commodious  and  attractive  residence  provided 
an  ideal  place  for  the  development  of  the 
Bishop's  plans.  For  more  than  ten  years,  Buck- 
steep  Manor  served  as  a  holiday  house  and  as  a 
center  for  rural  missionary  work.  However,  it 
was  found  later  that  the  girls  of  western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  did  not  care  to  spend  their  brief  vaca¬ 
tions  in  the  town  of  Washington.  What  they 
wanted  was  a  trip  to  the  seashore.  This  was 
natural  enough  for  those  who  lived  in  a  diocese 
which  lacked  a  seacoast  but  it  caused  a  decrease 
in  the  use  of  Bucksteep  Manor  by  the  Girls’ 
Friendly  Society,  until  finally  the  holiday  house 
was  closed,  resting  a  while  before  an  even  more 
active  phase  of  its  existence  began. 

In  1928  three  new  church  buildings  were 
added  to  the  diocesan  equipment,  all  in  the  mis¬ 
sion  field.  Emmanuel  Church,  Winchendon, 
organized  in  1888,  had  long  been  worshipping 
in  a  hired  hall.  The  new  church  building  was 
the  gift  of  William  M.  Whitney,  a  generous 
citizen  of  the  town  of  Winchendon  and  for  many 
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years  warden  of  the  Emmanuel  Mission.  St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Worcester,  organized  in 
1927,  one  year  later  bought  land  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  city  and  erected  a  portable  building 
for  use  as  a  temporary  place  of  worship.  The 
funds  were  raised  partly  from  the  community 
and  partly  from  liberal  assistance  by  the  Board 
of  Missions.  St.  David’s  Church,  Agawam,  was 
organized  in  1925  and  the  present  church  build¬ 
ing  was  erected  in  1928  to  replace  a  portable 
church  destroyed  by  a  windstorm  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  year. 

It  was  also  in  1928  that  the  Diocese  received 
the  offer  of  another  most  generous  gift.  The 
Rev.  John  Moore  McGann,  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Springfield,  with  the  authorization  of 
the  wardens,  vestrymen,  and  congregation,  of¬ 
fered  Christ  Church,  together  with  land,  build¬ 
ings  and  endowments,  as  a  Cathedral  Church 
for  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts.  This 
offer  from  the  Springfield  parish  was  accepted 
unanimously  by  the  Convention.  The  same 
Convention  accepted  the  Constitution  and 
Statutes  for  the  new  Cathedral.  The  Preamble 
to  the  Constitution  proclaims  the  purpose  for 
which  the  Cathedral  is  established. 

Preamble 

The  Cathedral  is  established  in  the  Faith  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  for  the  glory  of  God 
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and  the  good  of  men.  It  is  the  Diocesan  Church  of 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts,  belonging  to 
the  Clergy  and  Laity  of  the  Diocese  and  for  their 
use,  and  also  a  House  of  Prayer  for  all  people  who 
may  resort  thereto  to  worship  God. 

The  Cathedral  is  the  official  seat  and  spiritual 
home  of  the  Bishop,  and  the  center  of  Diocesan  wor¬ 
ship  and  work.  It  shall  set  an  example  of  constant 
and  well-ordered  worship,  of  effective  preaching,  of 
missionary  zeal,  and  of  devotion  to  good  works. 

The  Cathedral  was  another  forward  step  in 
the  life  of  the  Diocese.  It  centered  the  official 
business  of  the  Diocese  in  the  See  City  of 
Springfield.  It  provided  for  the  Bishop  a  church 
and  a  pulpit  from  which  he  could  address  his 
people.  It  was  an  acceptable  place  for  large 
diocesan  services.  It  could  set  an  example  of 
orderly  and  dignified  services  for  the  parishes 
of  the  Diocese.  It  would,  in  course  of  time, 
tend  to  break  down  the  isolationism  of  the 
separate  parishes  and  unite  them  into  a  natural 
and  spiritual  whole.  The  Diocese  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  have  a  life  of  its  own  and  ceasing  to  be 
merely  an  aggregation  of  parishes. 

It  took  time  to  arrange  the  details  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Cathedral.  Property  and 
funds  had  to  be  transferred  from  Christ  Church 
to  the  new  foundation.  Three  honorary  Canons 
and  three  laymen,  elected  by  the  Convention, 
gave  a  touch  of  diocesan  color  to  an  otherwise 
parochial  organization.  The  entire  vestry  of 
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Christ  Church,  some  seventeen  men,  came  into 
the  Chapter  of  the  new  Cathedral,  with  the  pro¬ 
viso  that  they  should  continue  to  be  elected  by 
the  Cathedral  congregation  'until  such  time  as 
death,  removal,  or  resignation  shall  have  re¬ 
duced  their  number  to  nine.”  The  voting 
strength  of  the  Chapter  was  then,  and  is  still, 
heavily  weighted  in  favor  of  the  parish.  At  last 
the  manifold  details,  legal,  financial  and  politi¬ 
cal,  were  settled  (for  the  time  being),  upon  a 
working  basis,  and  with  the  Act  of  Incorpora¬ 
tion  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Massachusetts,  on  February  7,  1929, 
Christ  Church  became  Christ  Church  Ca¬ 
thedral. 

On  February  24,  1930,  in  Lindley  Memorial 
Chapel  of  Emmanuel  Church,  Boston,  Bishop 
Davies  and  Annie  M.  Patton,  widow  of  William 
S.  Patton  and  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Thayer  of 
Lancaster,  were  united  in  marriage  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Charles  Lewis  Slattery,  D.D.,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts  and  sometime  Rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Springfield. 

The  Bishop’s  marriage  made  the  existing 
Bishop’^  House  not  only  inconvenient  but  much 
too  small  for  the  changed  condition.  It  was 
bought  for  a  bachelor  and  lacked  many  of  the 
requisites  for  gracious  living.  The  location  had 
been  chosen  because  it  was  on  a  direct  trolley 
line  to  the  Union  Station.  In  a  day  when  but 
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few  persons  owned  automobiles,  it  was  easy  of 
access  for  the  clergy  and  convenient  for  a  bishop 
who  had  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  trains 
for  making  his  official  visitations.  Twenty- two 
years  had  passed  since  the  house  was  bought. 
Now,  both  clergy  and  laity  owned  cars  and  the 
location  of  the  Bishop’s  House  was  a  matter  of 
less  importance.  Only  necessary  repairs  had 
been  made  on  the  Worthington  Street  property, 
and  extensive  renovations  were  imperative  if  it 
was  to  be  made  ready  to  receive  a  hostess.  The 
most  attractive  part  of  the  building  was  the  ora¬ 
tory  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels  which  had 
been  added  by  Bishop  Vinton  and  is  now  in  use 
as  a  chapel  in  Springfield  Hospital.  The  prop¬ 
erty  on  Worthington  Street  was  held  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  Diocese.  It  was  eventually 
sold,  and  in  1933  the  Trustees  purchased  a  new 
Bishop’s  House  at  83  Ridgewood  Terrace,  more 
commodious,  better  arranged,  and  as  easily  ac¬ 
cessible. 

In  the  Convention  of  1931,  the  perennial 
question  of  the  creation  of  a  diocesan  council 
by  canon  law  again  came  to  the  front.  From 
the  time  it  was  first  proposed,  in  1921,  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  had  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  both  in  and  out  of  the  Convention. 
There  was  a  very  general  feeling  that  a  diocesan 
council  would  decrease  the  authority  of  the 
Convention  and  place  too  much  power  in  the 
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hands  of  a  small  group  of  the  clergy  and  laity. 
However,  as  the  amount  and  complexity  of  the 
business  affairs  of  the  Diocese  increased,  the 
Convention  began  to  realize  that  in  its  brief 
sessions  it  could  wisely  do  no  more  than  make 
general  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  Diocese, 
leaving  the  details  of  carrying  out  those  plans 
in  the  hands  of  a  smaller  group.  A  diocesan 
council  would  be  admirably  fitted  for  this 
detailed  work.  There  were  many  committees 
and  commissions,  headed  by  the  highly  impor¬ 
tant  Board  of  Missions,  which  not  only  could, 
but  did,  work  at  cross  purposes  with  each  other. 
Some  sort  of  coordination  was  needed  to  get 
diocesan  business  successfully  carried  out.  This 
cooperation  a  diocesan  council  could  supply. 
For  the  past  ten  years  there  had  been  a  council 
of  sorts,  but  it  was  an  appointed  group  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Board  of  Missions,  without 
legal  authority  to  transact  diocesan  business.  It 
had  done  excellent  work  within  its  limited 
powers,  but  in  1931  the  Convention  began  to 
think  seriously  of  the  need  of  delegating  some 
of  its  powers  to  an  elected  council.  In  that  year 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  study  the  matter 
and  to  examine  the  working  of  councils  in  other 
dioceses.  This  committee  reported  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  of  1932  and  submitted  a  Canon  for  the 
creation  of  a  council.  The  report  was  referred 
back  to  the  committee  for  further  consideration. 
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To  the  Convention  of  1933,  the  committee  re¬ 
ported  that  in  their  opinion  the  Canon  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  previous  meeting  was  highly  satis¬ 
factory  but  that  the  time  did  not  seem  to  be 
opportune  for  such  drastic  changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  They  recommended  that  the  matter 
be  left  in  abeyance  until  the  dawn  of  a  more 
favorable  day.  The  favorable  day  for  such 
drastic  action  did  not  dawn  until  1938,  five  years 
later.  Possibly  it  is  just  as  well  that  new  ideas 
develop  slowly  in  the  minds  of  conservative 
churchmen  and  spare  us  the  danger  of  being 
the  “first  by  whom  the  new  is  tried,”  but  it  does 
seem  an  unnecessarily  long  period  of  germina¬ 
tion  for  what  was,  after  all,  only  a  matter  of  ad¬ 
ministration.  When  it  was  eventually  estab¬ 
lished  in  1938,  the  Diocesan  Council  with  its 
seven  or  more  departments  ( including  the 
Board  of  Missions)  went  a  long  way  towards 
making  the  work  of  the  Diocese  a  coherent  and 
intelligent  whole. 

Among  the  missionary  problems  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Western  Massachusetts  are  a  number  of 
missions  in  towns  of  declining  population,  some 
of  them  with  large  and  well-built  churches 
which  were  quite  beyond  the  ability  of  the  local 
congregation  to  heat  or  to  keep  in  repair.  They 
cannot  be  sold  or  given  away  because  of  legal 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  original  donor  of 
the  property.  The  small  mission  congregation 
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rattles  about  in  a  large  and  unheated  auditori¬ 
um  or  retires  to  a  room  in  the  basement  where 
it  can  find  more  comfort.  One  can  sympathize 
with  the  wish  of  the  donor  of  a  memorial  that  it 
should  be  permanent,  but  it  would  still  be  a 
memorial  if  the  donor  had  provided  for  the  con¬ 
tingency  of  a  declining  congregation  and  per¬ 
mitted  the  sale  of  the  building,  under  proper 
restrictions,  for  a  memorial  library,  a  town  hall, 
or  a  public  auditorium. 

It  was  fortunate  that  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
Cherry  Valley,  did  not  suffer  from  such  restric¬ 
tions.  It  was  situated  in  that  part  of  the  town 
of  Leicester  where  there  was  a  considerable 
population  of  English  mill  operatives.  With 
changing  times,  the  type  of  mill  operative 
changed  to  those  who  were  allergic  to  the 
Episcopal  Church.  The  mission  declined  in 
numbers  until  only  a  few  families  were  left.  In 
December  of  1928,  the  last  regular  services  were 
held  in  Cherry  Valley,  though  the  building  was 
used  for  occasional  services  on  festival  days. 
Meanwhile,  an  energetic  group  of  Church 
people  had  been  worshipping  in  a  rented  store 
in  the  adjacent  town  of  Auburn.  In  1933,  to 
provide  the  Auburn  congregation  with  a  church, 
the  building  at  Cherry  Valley  was  cut  into  sec¬ 
tions  and  erected  again  on  another  foundation 
and  in  another  town  where,  with  a  new  lease  of 
life,  St.  Thomas'  Church  is  doing  a  larger  work 
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than  would  have  been  possible  in  the  original 
location. 

Also  in  1933,  the  Trustees  for  the  Diocese 
received  from  Preston  Player  of  New  York,  a 
member  of  All  Saints  Church  during  the  rector- 
ate  of  Bishop  Davies,  a  generous  legacy  of  up¬ 
ward  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dollars. 
The  income  from  this  Susan  Preston  Player 
Fund  is  administered  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Trustees  for  the  Diocese  and,  though  its  use  is 
not  restricted,  the  donor  indicated  that  he 
wished  the  income  to  be  expended  for  the  use 
of  the  clergy  of  the  Diocese,  the  members  of 
their  families,  and  the  families  of  deceased 
clergymen  of  the  Diocese  who  “shall  be  in  need 
thereof  for  support,  by  reason  of  sickness,  ill 
health,  infirmity,  or  old  age.”  The  Susan  Pres¬ 
ton  Player  Fund  has  had  an  important  part  to 
play  in  relieving  the  needs  of  the  clergy  and 
their  families  in  sickness  and  old  age.  The  Dio¬ 
cese  could  make  use  of  more  funds  for  the  same 
purpose. 

On  October  18,  1936,  Bishop  Davies  would 
have  served  the  Diocese  for  twenty-five  years. 
His  health  had  been  uncertain  for  some  time, 
but  his  diary  shows  that  his  days  were  well  filled 
with  activities  for  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 
Feeling,  however,  that  some  relief  might  soon 
be  necessary,  he  asked  the  Convention  of  1936 
to  call  a  special  meeting  on  September  30  for 
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the  election  of  a  Coadjutor  Bishop.  The  Con¬ 
vention  agreed  and  also  approved  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  committee  to  bring  in  nominations. 
There  had  been  no  intimation  that  the  Bishop’s 
health  was  seriously  impaired,  and  the  expecta¬ 
tion  was  that  he  would  continue  in  office  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Three  months  after  the  Convention,  on 
August  25,  1936,  Bishop  Davies  died  at  his 
home  in  Lenox.  On  August  28,  the  office  for 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead  was  read  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Springfield,  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Percy  T.  Edrop,  Dean,  and  Canon  Marshall  E. 
Mott.  The  interment  was  in  Lenox. 

Thomas  Frederick  Davies  was  a  man  of  very 
real  ability.  It  was  only  six  years  after  he  was 
graduated  from  the  General  Theological  Semi¬ 
nary  that  he  was  called  to  be  Rector  of  All 
Saints  Church,  Worcester,  the  largest  parish  in 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts.  He  was 
then  thirty-one  years  old.  In  another  eight 
years  he  was  chosen  to  be  the  second  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese.  Men  saw  in  him  the  qualities  of 
leadership  which  the  Christian  world  so  sadly 
needs.  In  his  dealings  with  his  clergy,  he  will 
ever  be  remembered  for  his  kindliness  and  con¬ 
sideration.  He  was  an  inspiring  preacher,  one 
whose  sermons  were  carefully  prepared  and 
beautifully  delivered.  His  command  and  use 
of  the  English  language  were  a  joy  to  all  dis- 
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criminating  listeners.  Some  of  his  brief  writings 
have  been  published;  among  them  are  “Priestly 
Potentialities,”  “Personal  Progress  in  Religion,” 
‘The  Charm  of  Trees,”  and  “After  Confirma¬ 
tion,  What?”  In  these  brochures,  choice 
phrases  and  apt  illustrations  run  like  musical 
accompaniments  through  the  text. 

To  evaluate  the  life  of  any  man  is  difficult. 
No  record  of  things  done  by  Bishop  Davies  can 
tell  the  whole  story.  Yet  for  the  sake  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  personally  unknown,  it  may  be 
well  to  list  the  advances  which  the  Diocese  of 
Western  Massachusetts  made  during  the  twen¬ 
ty-five  years  of  his  leadership:  the  endowment 
fund  of  the  Diocese  was  doubled;  twelve  mis¬ 
sions  were  founded;  ten  new  mission  churches 
built;  twelve  parish  and  mission  chinches  con¬ 
secrated;  provision  made  for  an  archdeacon  to 
supervise  the  work  of  the  missions;  a  chancellor 
added  to  the  fist  of  diocesan  officers;  Bucksteep 
Manor  devoted  to  the  Girls’  Friendly  Society 
work  of  the  Diocese;  a  new  Bishop’s  House 
bought;  and  Christ  Church  became  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Church  of  the  Diocese.  In  all  these  varied 
activities  Bishop  Davies  was  the  guide  and  in¬ 
spiration.  A  grateful  people  may  truthfully  say, 
“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.” 
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The  Rt.  Rev.  William  Appleton  Lawrence 
Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts ,  1937  - 


BISHOP  LAWRENCE 


I  he  special  meeting  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  for  the  election  of  a  Coadjutor  Bishop  for 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  was 
called  for  September  30,  1936.  Because  of  the 
death  of  Bishop  Davies,  the  meeting  was  post¬ 
poned  until  October  21,  and  the  committee 
elected  to  bring  in  nominations  for  a  Coadjutor 
Bishop  was  continued  by  vote  of  the  Standing 
Committee  and  instructed  to  bring  in  nomina¬ 
tions  for  a  Bishop. 

This  Special  Convention  met  in  the  Parish 
House  of  Christ  Church  Cathedral  and  elected 
as  president  the  Rev.  Marshall  E.  Mott.  The 
nominating  committee  then  presented  three 
names  for  consideration,  one  of  which  was  with¬ 
drawn  before  the  ballots  were  cast.  Five  other 
clergymen  were  nominated  from  the  floor,  four 
of  them  from  the  Diocese.  On  the  first  ballot 
the  Rev.  William  Appleton  Lawrence  lacked 
two  clerical  votes  and  one  lay  vote  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  majority  for  election.  On  the  second  bal¬ 
lot,  Dr.  Lawrence  received  not  only  the  required 
majority  but  more  than  the  total  of  all  the  other 
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votes  cast.  It  was  quite  evident  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Lawrence  and  thus  gave  strong  promise  of  a 
well-supported  episcopal  administration. 

William  Appleton  Lawrence,  son  of  the  Rt. 
Rev.  William  Lawrence,  retired  Bishop  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  was  born  in  Cambridge  on  May  29, 
1889.  A  graduate  of  Harvard,  he  attended 
Union  Seminary  in  New  York,  and  later  the 
Episcopal  Theological  School  in  Cambridge. 
For  two  years  he  served  as  curate  in  Grace 
Church,  Lawrence;  for  ten  years  as  Rector  of 
St.  Stephen’s  Memorial  Church,  Lynn;  and  for 
ten  years  as  Rector  of  Grace  Church,  Provi¬ 
dence.  The  total  communicant  membership  of 
these  three  churches  is  6,725,  as  of  present  date. 
Dr.  Lawrence’s  entire  ministry  was  spent  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  organizations  far  larger 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  clergymen.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  the  ability  displayed  in  his  twenty- 
two  years  of  parochial  activity  had  much  to  do 
with  his  election  as  Bishop  of  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  A  bishop  has  to  be  an  efficient  execu¬ 
tive.  True,  he  should  also  be  a  capable  and  in¬ 
spiring  leader,  but  leadership  minus  executive 
ability  will,  in  the  long  run,  wreck  any  organiza¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Lawrence’s  leadership  has  been  fully 
recognized  during  these  first  fourteen  years  of 
his  episcopate,  and  his  ability  as  an  executive 
has  encouraged  and  stimulated  both  clergy  and 
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laity  to  greater  effort  for  the  Kingdom  of  God 
and  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Consecration  Service  for  the  third  Bish¬ 
op  of  Western  Massachusetts  was  held  in  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Springfield,  on  January  13, 
1937.  The  Consecrator  and  Preacher  was  the 
Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  retired  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Co-Consecrators  were  the 
Rt.  Rev.  James  DeWolf  Perry,  Presiding  Bishop 
and  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts.  The  Epistoler  was  the  Rt. 
Rev.  John  T.  Dallas,  Bishop  of  New  Hampshire 
and  the  Gospeler  was  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin 
Brewster,  Bishop  of  Maine.  The  Presenting 
Bishops  were  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  G.  Babcock, 
Suffragan  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Moulton,  Bishop  of  Utah.  The 
attending  Presbyters  were  the  Rev.  Frederic 
C.  Lawrence,  Rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church, 
Brookline,  and  the  Rev.  Robert  R.  Carmichael, 
Assistant  at  Grace  Church,  Providence.  The 
Litany  was  read  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Philip  Cook, 
Bishop  of  Delaware. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  the  American 
Church  has  a  father,  who  already  had  been  the 
officiating  clergyman  at  the  baptism,  confirma¬ 
tion,  and  ordinations  of  his  son  to  the  diaconate 
and  priesthood,  also  been  chosen  to  consecrate 
him  as  a  Bishop  in  the  Church  of  God.  Never 
before  had  the  son’s  diocese  been  a  portion  of 
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the  diocese  over  which  his  father  had  served  as 
bishop.  To  the  normal  and  natural  solemnity 
of  any  consecration  to  the  episcopate  was  added 
the  touching  relationship  of  father  to  son  and 
son  to  father.  The  venerable  William  Law¬ 
rence,  retired  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  then  in 
his  eighty-seventh  year,  preached  an  inspiring 
sermon,  filled  with  the  confidence  and  the  for¬ 
ward  look  of  a  youth  at  the  beginning  of  his 
ministry.  Some  of  his  words  should  never  be 
forgotten  by  the  people  of  the  Diocese  of  West¬ 
ern  Massachusetts. 

Under  the  leadership  of  your  first  Bishop,  Alexan¬ 
der  Hamilton  Vinton,  and  by  his  pastoral  work 
among  the  clergy  and  laity,  the  young  Diocese 
"found  itself”  and  took  definite  steps  forward.  By 
the  gracious  bearing  and  administration  of  your 
second  Bishop,  Thomas  Frederick  Davies,  these  steps 
have  been  made  firm,  and  the  Diocese  knit  closely 
together  in  mutual  confidence  and  strength. 

As  we  now  meet  for  the  consecration  of  your  third 
Bishop,  a  representative  of  another  generation,  our 
look  is  forward,  forward  not  only  for  another  thirty- 
five  years  but  towards  a  century  fraught  with  such 
changes  as  will  test  the  bases  of  civilization  and  the 
Christian  faith;  for  while  the  Diocese  has  been  thriv¬ 
ing  like  an  infant  in  this  little,  happy  comer  of  a 
country  of  wondrous  prosperity  and  vitality,  the 
world  has  been  passing  through  a  period  marked  by 
radical  and  revolutionary  changes  in  philosophical 
thought  and  in  material,  political  and  social  struc¬ 
ture.  God  has  indeed  "put  down  the  mighty  from 
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their  seat,  and  exalted  them  of  low  degree”  in  such 
a  literal  and  startling  way  as  to  cause  tremors  to  pass 
through  us  all  as  we  lie  awake  in  the  night  and  work 
and  talk  throughout  the  day,  “and  no  man  knoweth 
the  end  thereof.” 

My  hope  this  morning  is  to  suggest,  and  no  more 
than  suggest,  the  existence  of  a  power,  latent,  limit¬ 
less,  but  if  rightly  grasped,  more  effective  than  any 
other  that  is  at  hand  today.  Its  note  is  struck  in 
these  four  words,  “Quickened  by  the  spirit.”  Every¬ 
one  of  us  who  has  been  in  a  struggle,  a  race,  a  battle 
of  life,  knows  what  that  is— call  it  a  new  impulse, 
fresh  resolution,  a  something  vital,  mysterious,  a 
“quickening  of  the  spirit,”  and  we  have  fresh  power. 

Think  of  it,  you,  every  pastor,  every  layman,  wom¬ 
an,  boy,  and  girl  in  Western  Massachusetts,  the 
mill  worker,  the  farmer,  the  student  and  the  profes¬ 
sor,  the  shopkeeper,  doctor,  and  lawyer;  I  emphasize 
the  vestryman;  think  of  it,  what  it  would  mean  to 
church  and  nation  if  this  Diocese  could  be  singled 
out  as  a  Diocese  where  die  “quickening  of  the  spirit” 
is  at  its  highest  and  keenest,  where  every  member  of 
every  parish  is  known  through  his  town  as  a 
thorough-going  Christian. 

I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  all  the 
Churches,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  time  has  come  for 
our  Church,  to  rethink  its  emphases  of  expenditure 
in  material  fabric  and  the  unessentials  of  worship 
and  administration;  to  modify  its  emphasis  on  num¬ 
bers  of  communicants  as  against  the  quality  of  their 
faith,  loyality,  and  life;  to  adapt  its  formulas  of  faith 
and  worship  to  meet  more  vitally  the  understanding 
and  spiritual  needs  of  the  younger  people;  to  see  to 
it  that  the  standard  of  Christian  life  be  raised  and 
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put  into  practice;  that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
of  glad  sacrifice  be  regained.  The  call  of  today  be¬ 
fore  us  is  for  a  ‘quickening  of  the  spirit.” 

To  the  first  Convention  of  his  episcopate  in 
1937,  Bishop  Lawrence  proposed  that  pensions 
be  provided  for  salaried  church  lay  workers  and 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
possibility.  The  committee  reported  to  the  next 
Convention  its  conviction  that  salaried  lay 
workers  should  be  pensioned  but  was  equally 
convinced  that  the  provision  for  pensions  was 
the  business  of  the  individual  parish,  since  “in 
this  Church,  parishes  have  a  wide  range  of  free¬ 
dom  in  regulating  their  local  affairs.”  The 
truth  seems  to  be  that  pensions  for  a  small  group 
of  lay  employees  meant  a  burden  far  too  expen¬ 
sive  for  most  of  the  parishes  to  assume.  The 
Diocese  accepted  the  principle  of  lay  pensions 
but  was  unable  to  devise  an  acceptable  method 
for  meeting  the  cost  of  such  a  system.  Some 
few  parishes  did  give  allowances  to  their  retired 
employees  but  these  were  granted  because  of 
the  known  need  of  the  employee  and  not  as  of 
right.  Though  the  matter  was  kept  alive  by 
sporadic  questions  in  the  Convention,  it  was 
not  until  1950  that  a  second  committee  on  lay 
pensions  was  appointed.  The  earlier  difficult 
question,  where  the  money  for  the  pensions 
was  to  come  from,  had  already  been  solved  for 
this  committee.  On  January  1,  1951,  those 
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parishes  and  missions  which  elected  to  do  so 
registered  their  lay  employees  for  pensions  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  provisions  of  the  enlarged  Social 
Security  Act  of  the  Federal  Government.  It 
had  taken  thirteen  years  to  provide  for  these  lay 
employees  of  the  Church  a  similar  security 
granted  to  employees  in  other  walks  of  life.  If 
this  appears  to  be  a  long  time,  it  should  be  re¬ 
membered  that,  though  the  Church  recognized 
the  justice  of  lay  pensions,  it  was  without  the 
authority  to  enforce  them  upon  the  parishes 
and  missions  of  the  Diocese.  It  is  still  without 
that  authority. 

It  was  also  in  the  Convention  of  1937  that  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  reopening  Bucksteep  Manor  for  the 
purpose  of  training  the  youth  of  the  Diocese 
for  leadership  in  the  Church.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Manor  was  fully  in  use  again  during 
the  summer  months,  partly  by  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  but  largely  by  the  developing  work  of 
the  diocesan  youth  organizations.  Under  the 
leadership  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  John  Brett  Fort 
and  their  successor,  the  Rev.  William  E.  Arnold, 
Bucksteep  Manor  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
young  people  who  find  the  application  of  Chris¬ 
tian  living  to  daily  life  an  inspiring  and  satisfy¬ 
ing  affair.  The  thoughts  of  many  young  men 
have  been  turned  towards  the  ministry,  and 
from  this  peaceful  house  on  the  top  of  Washing- 
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ton  Mountain,  Bucksteep  youth,  both  men  and 
women,  have  spread  forth  an  influence  that  has 
already  colored,  and  will  continue  to  color,  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  Diocese.  Already  the  man¬ 
or  house  is  outgrown;  a  barn  serves  to  house  the 
boys,  and  for  the  girls  a  new  dormitory  was  built 
in  1949.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done  before 
the  physical  property  will  be  adequate  for  the 
excellent  work  in  spiritual  guidance  that  is  now 
going  on  at  Bucksteep.  In  years  to  come  it  may 
be  recognized  that  Mr.  George  F.  Crane  s  gift 
was  one  of  the  most  valuable  the  Diocese  has 
ever  received. 

It  was  in  the  Convention  of  1938  that  the 
Diocese  finally  accepted  a  canon  creating  a  Di¬ 
ocesan  Council.  Bishop  Davies  first  suggested 
such  a  council  in  1921,  but  the  Diocese  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  It  struggled  along 
with  an  appointed  council  which  had  no  legal 
existence.  By  1931,  the  members  of  the  Con¬ 
vention  began  to  see  that  a  council  established 
by  law  could  make  the  business  of  the  Diocese 
easier  to  understand  and  to  carry  out.  In  the 
following  years  a  succession  of  committees  pro¬ 
duced  a  succession  of  canons,  none  of  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Convention.  It  was  not 
until  1938,  seventeen  years  after  the  original 
proposal,  that  the  Convention  finally  agreed 
upon  a  Canon  creating  a  Diocesan  Council.  In 
the  years  since,  the  Canon  has  been  subjected 
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to  numerous  changes,  mostly  in  unimportant 
details.  There  is  some  hope  that  it  may  have 
now  been  remodeled  into  an  effective  working 
instrument.  The  inclusion  of  an  incorporated 
body  ( the  Board  of  Missions )  as  a  department 
in  an  unincorporated  body  ( the  Diocesan  Coun¬ 
cil  )  left  plenty  of  room  for  differences  of  opin¬ 
ion  and  questions  of  jurisdiction.  Such  conflicts 
are  being  slowly  overcome,  and  the  Council  has 
earned  the  respect  and  trust  of  the  Diocese  for 
its  wisdom  and  moderation. 

On  Easter  Day,  1939,  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  Christ  Church's  existence  as  the  Cathedral 
Church  of  the  Diocese,  a  Bishop's  Chair  with 
adjacent  Canons'  Stalls  was  added  to  the  fur¬ 
nishings  of  the  Cathedral  chancel.  The  Chair 
stands  as  a  symbol  that  the  Cathedral  is  “the 
official  seat  and  spiritual  home  of  the  Bishop" 
and  also  as  a  memorial  to  Henry  M.  Morgan, 
long  a  faithful  servant  of  the  Cathedral  and 
Diocese. 

In  the  Convention  of  1940,  the  Rev.  Mar¬ 
shall  E.  Mott  announced  that  he  was  not  a  can¬ 
didate  for  reelection  as  Secretary  of  the  Con¬ 
vention,  in  which  office  he  had  served  for 
thirty- three  years.  In  1937  he  had  resigned  as 
Archdeacon.  In  1938  he  received  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University 
of  New  Brunswick.  Dr.  Mott  was,  at  this  time, 
in  the  middle  seventies,  but  in  thus  withdrawing 
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from  official  duties  had  no  intention  of  ceasing 
his  active  service  in  the  ministry.  He  continued 
to  “speak,  exhort  and  rebuke”  almost  to  the  very 
day  of  his  death  on  January  2,  1947,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one. 

The  Rev.  Marshall  E.  Mott,  LL.D.,  is  with¬ 
out  question  the  outstanding  priest  of  the  first 
fifty  years  of  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts.  In  the  Convention  of  1948,  Bishop  Law¬ 
rence  said  of  him :  “His  common  sense,  his  clear 
thinking  and  speaking,  his  forthright  courage, 
his  keen  appreciation  of  good  work  and  con¬ 
demnation  of  poor  work,  his  enthusiastic  mis¬ 
sionary  spirit,  led  to  significant  developments  in 
the  missionary  work  of  the  Diocese.” 

The  Rev.  Rush  W.  D.  Smith  was  elected 
Secretary  of  the  Convention,  succeeding  Dr. 
Mott.  The  post  of  Archdeacon  was  not  filled, 
but  the  Convention  created  a  new  office,  that  of 
Canon  to  the  Ordinary,  to  which  the  Rev.  Ray¬ 
mond  H.  Kendrick  was  elected. 

In  World  War  II,  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  bore  its  full  share  in  supplying 
upward  of  four  thousand  men  and  women  to 
the  armed  forces  of  the  United  States.  Western 
Massachusetts  also  records  in  honor  fifteen  of 
its  clergy,  connected  with  the  Diocese  at  one 
time  or  another  since  the  beginning  of  Bishop 
Lawrence’s  episcopate:  Sherman  W.  Andrews, 
Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Jr.,  Robert  L.  Curry,  Ray- 
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mond  S.  Hall,  Gordon  Hutchins,  Jr.,  Donald  W. 
Mayberry,  George  R.  Metcalf,  Robert  G.  Met- 
ters,  Clinton  L.  Morrill,  Grant  A.  Morrill,  H. 
Maunsell  Richardson,  Kirby  Webster,  John  H. 
Parke,  Robert  S.  S.  Whitman,  A.  Grant  Noble 
—all  of  whom  were  commissioned  as  chaplains 
in  World  War  II. 

In  1945  a  new  mission,  the  Mission  of  St. 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  was  authorized  by  the 
Board  of  Missions.  It  began  as  a  twelve-week 
experiment,  with  those  interested  worshipping 
in  the  Chapel  of  the  Cathedral  House.  The 
congregation  displayed  a  high  enthusiasm 
which  it  has  maintained  to  the  present  time. 
The  Diocese  was  fortunate  in  securing  as  Vicar, 
the  Rev.  Donald  O.  Wilson,  a  graduate  of  the 
General  Theological  Seminary,  and  under  his 
careful  guidance  the  Mission  is  now  firmly 
established  and  prepared  to  take  its  part  in  the 
life  of  the  Diocese.  Bishop  Lawrence  reported 
to  the  Convention  of  1949  the  progress  of  this 
new  Mission:  “Through  a  grant  made  by  the 
Trustees  for  the  Diocese,  the  Mission  of  St. 
Simon  the  Cyrenian,  Springfield,  has  been  able 
to  buy  the  Bethesda  Lutheran  Church  which, 
until  1907,  was  our  own  St.  Peter's  Church. 
Since  last  fall,  both  congregations  have  been 
worshipping  and  working  in  harmony  in  the 
same  building.  This  cooperative  relationship 
presents,  it  seems  to  me,  a  most  amazing  and 
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noteworthy  example  of  Christian  fellowship. 
Here  we  have  not  only  two  parishes  working  in 
the  same  building— a  difficult  arrangement  at 
best— but  people  of  two  different  Communions 
and  of  two  different  races.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  thrilling  experiments  and  experiences  in 
which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  a  part,  and 
represents  to  me  a  spirit  of  Christian  fellowship 
which  I  would  like  to  see  permeate  some  parish 
organizations  which  sometimes  seem  more  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  maintenance  of  their  rights,  in 
terms  of  a  special  room  or  time  in  the  Parish 
House,  or  even  the  use  of  their  dishes,  than 
about  the  cause  of  Christ/’ 

It  is  within  the  bounds  of  possibility  that  a 
similar  joint  use  of  church  property  by  two  con¬ 
gregations  might  help  in  the  solution  of  the  fi¬ 
nancial  difficulties  of  small  missions  in  country 
towns  and  yet  preserve  the  identity  of  each 
church  without  obliging  them  to  retreat  into 
that  last  resort  of  diminishing  congregations, 
the  Federated  Church. 

Another  interesting  experiment  in  the  rural 
missionary  field  was  begun  in  1945  in  the  pleas¬ 
ant  little  town  of  Ashfield  among  the  Berkshire 
hills.  This  village  has  a  population  of  some¬ 
what  less  than  one  thousand  persons.  It  also 
has  but  two  churches;  an  Episcopal  Church 
founded  in  1820,  and  a  Congregational  Church 
of  even  earlier  date.  In  1945  both  churches 
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were  without  a  minister.  Bishop  Lawrence  en¬ 
deavored  to  find  a  man  for  St.  John's  Church 
who  would  also  be  acceptable  to  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church.  The  choice  fell  upon  the  Rev. 
Philip  H.  Steinmetz  who  was  examined  and 
elected  by  the  Congregational  Church  as  its 
pastor  and  appointed  by  Bishop  Lawrence  to 
St.  John's  Church  as  its  vicar.  The  value  of 
such  combined  ministration  is  manifest.  Mr. 
Steinmetz  says  of  his  work:  “I  consider  the 
arrangement  satisfactory.  It  makes  possible 
really  complete  pastoral  coverage  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  town.  It  makes  for  peace 
and  a  sense  of  common  cause  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  It  makes  sense  financially.  It  main¬ 
tains  the  distinctive  witness  of  both  groups 
while  finking  them  in  all  possible  common 
tasks."  Such  a  solution  of  the  rural  missionary 
problem  may  not  be  possible  in  all  places,  but 
wherever  it  can  be  effected  it  will  offer  a  rich 
field  for  Christian  ministration  and  develop¬ 
ment. 

In  1946  the  Diocese  received  a  legacy  which 
has  eventually  grown  to  nearly  two  million  dol¬ 
lars.  Miss  Mary  E.  Bement,  an  occasional  resi¬ 
dent  of  Stockbridge,  and  great-granddaughter 
of  Asa  Bement,  an  early  selectman  of  the  town, 
was  the  donor  of  this  most  generous  sum.  She 
left  the  residue  of  her  estate  to  the  Trustees  for 
the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts,  the  in- 
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come  to  be  expended  for  the  “religious,  chari¬ 
table  and  educational  work  of  the  Diocese.”  The 
fund  is  named  for  Miss  Bement’s  parents,  “The 
Charles  Russell  Bement  and  Mary  Charlotte 
Ruby  Bement  Foundation.”  The  legacy  came 
as  a  complete  surprise,  as  Miss  Bement  was  un¬ 
known  to  the  Bishop  or  to  any  of  the  Trustees. 

In  the  brief  time  that  the  Diocese  has  en¬ 
joyed  the  use  of  this  income,  it  has  proved  of 
great  aid  in  the  development  of  the  “religious, 
charitable  and  educational  work  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese.”  Some  two  hundred  acres  of  woods  and 
fields  have  been  purchased  in  the  town  of  Charl¬ 
ton,  where  a  summer  camp  for  younger  boys 
and  girls  is  already  in  operation  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  Rev.  Kenneth  R.  Robinson,  Vicar 
of  Christ  Church,  Rochdale.  The  buildings 
and  equipment  of  Bement  Center  have  also 
proved  useful  for  diocesan  and  parochial  con¬ 
ferences,  both  lay  and  clerical.  The  cost  of  a 
new  dormitory  for  girls  at  Bucksteep  has  been 
met  from  the  Bement  Foundation.  The  same 
source  has  added  strength  to  Christian  work  in 
colleges,  with  which  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  is  generously  supplied.  Scholar¬ 
ships  in  preparatory  schools  and  colleges  are 
offered  to  boys  and  girls  of  exceptional  ability 
and  leadership  who  might  otherwise  be  depriv¬ 
ed  of  educational  opportunities.  The  Bement 
Foundation  has  also  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
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Board  of  Missions  by  providing  assistance  for 
repairs  to  mission  buildings  in  places  where  the 
mission  itself  is  unable  to  meet  their  cost.  The 
purchase  of  a  building  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Simon  the  Cyrenian  was  made  possible  by  a 
subsidy  from  the  Bement  Foundation.  As  the 
years  go  on,  the  richness  and  variety  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  uses  of  this  fund  for  “religious,  charitable 
and  educational”  purposes  within  the  Diocese 
will  be  increasingly  recognized.  Miss  Bement 
has  begun  a  work  of  which  the  material  advan¬ 
tage  can  easily  be  seen.  No  one  can  estimate 
the  spiritual  advantage  which  will  accrue  to  the 
Diocese  from  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young  men 
and  young  women,  for  whom  she  has  opened 
the  way  to  Christian  living  and  Christian  serv¬ 
ice. 

Bishop  Lawrence  has  now  guided  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Western  Massachusetts  both  materially 
and  spiritually  for  fourteen  years.  He  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  God  willing,  for  ten  years  longer, 
at  which  time  he  will  have  reached  the  canoni¬ 
cal  age  of  compulsory  retirement.  It  is  no  easy 
matter  to  assess  the  achievements  of  any  man 
before  his  work  is  done  and  the  coming  decade 
may  require  the  revision  of  any  estimate  made 
in  these  median  years  of  his  episcopate.  Possi¬ 
bly,  even  probably,  that  for  which  Bishop  Law¬ 
rence  will  be  most  widely  remembered  still  lies 
in  the  unknown  future.  His  father  was  in  his 
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sixty-seventh  year  when  he  carried  the  Church 
Pension  Fund  through  to  success. 

The  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts  is 
now  fifty  years  old.  It  has  grown  from  small 
beginnings  into  a  successful  and  complicated 
organization.  These  adjectives  are  used  ad¬ 
visedly  and  intentionally.  The  Diocese  is  a 
successful  enterprise.  It  began  with  fifty-four 
clergymen,  forty-eight  parishes  and  missions, 
and  diocesan  funds  to  the  amount  of  $141,016. 
Now,  in  1951,  there  are  seventy-eight  clergy¬ 
men,  sixty-eight  parishes,  chapels  and  missions, 
and  diocesan  funds  in  the  sum  of  $2,732,509. 
By  every  material  standard  the  Diocese  is  a  go¬ 
ing  concern.  There  is  no  need  to  feel  ashamed 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 

The  Diocese  is  also  a  complicated  organiza¬ 
tion.  Like  a  tiny  farmhouse,  to  which  the 
fanner  adds  a  room  here  and  there  as  the  family 
increases,  so  the  Diocese  has  been  adding  a 
committee  here  and  there  as  its  business  in¬ 
creases.  Some  day  the  farmers  family  will 
need  a  map  to  find  the  way  around  its  expanded 
home.  Already,  because  of  the  multiplication 
and  duplication  of  committees,  a  diagram  is 
needed  to  grasp  the  mechanics  of  diocesan  busi¬ 
ness.  The  one,  long  advance  step  that  the  Dio¬ 
cese  has  made  in  the  last  half  century  is  the 
establishment  of  a  Diocesan  Council  through 
which,  in  theory  at  least,  the  business  of  the  Dio- 
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cese  may  be  channeled.  Already  in  operation 
is  a  Central  Diocesan  Fund  into  which  the 
money  received  from  missionary  offerings,  in¬ 
vestments,  and  trust  funds  is  gathered  and  dis¬ 
bursed  by  a  single  treasurer.  In  this  “stream¬ 
lining”  of  diocesan  business,  Bishop  Lawrence, 
from  early  experience,  is  a  most  competent  ad¬ 
visor  and  leader.  Some  means  must  be  devised 
to  simplify  the  business  affairs  of  a  Diocese 
which  has  grown  by  accretion  until  it  has  be¬ 
come  unwieldly  in  operation.  A  Continuing 
Committee  is  now  seeking  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

Another  outstanding  characteristic  of 
Bishop  Lawrence’s  episcopate  is  the  deep  affec¬ 
tion  which  he  feels  for  his  clergy  and  people. 
To  the  clergy  and  their  families  he  is  a  true 
“Father  in  God,”  ready  to  praise  and  reluctant 
to  admonish.  In  his  travels  about  the  Diocese, 
he  seldom  fails  to  stop  for  a  few  minutes  in  all 
the  rectories  along  his  route.  Though  this  may 
add  to  the  time  of  his  journey,  it  also  adds  to  the 
affection  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  lonely  par¬ 
son  in  a  difficult  field.  No  one,  save  the  person 
concerned,  can  record  the  aid,  financial  and 
spiritual,  which  he  has  given  wherever  he 
knows  or  suspects  a  need. 

The  laity,  also,  have  not  been  neglected  in 
the  Bishop’s  ministrations.  Throughout  World 
War  II,  upward  of  three  thousand  and  six  hun- 
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dred  letters  were  mailed,  three  times  in  each 
year,  to  the  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
forces.  The  letters  were  all  signed  by  the  Bish¬ 
op  and  frequently  contained  personal  post¬ 
scripts  with  bits  of  news  concerning  the  recipi¬ 
ent’s  family  and  parish.  It  does  not  require 
much  imagination  to  realize  how  deeply  such 
letters  were  appreciated  by  those  who  often 
wondered  if  their  Church  had  forgotten  them. 

Three  times  in  the  year  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  letters  are  sent  to  members  of  the  Dio¬ 
cese  who,  by  reason  of  illness  or  old  age,  are 
confined  to  their  homes.  This  kind  of  pastoral 
ministry  is  very  much  needed,  and  the  Bishop’s 
letters  and  cheery  words  do  much  to  lighten  the 
tedious  hours. 

One  other  group,  the  boys  and  girls  in  col¬ 
lege,  receive  a  letter  from  the  Bishop  early  in 
in  the  fall,  indicating  his  interest  in  their  work 
and  studies.  These  letters  number  about  three 
hundred.  It  is  this  leadership  by  attraction, 
rather  than  by  compulsion,  which  makes  of 
Bishop  Lawrence  the  efficient  administrator 
and  guide  that  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts  needs  for  the  greater  work  the  ap¬ 
proaching  future  demands. 

The  great  meeting  that  is  to  be  held  in 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  on  November  19, 
marks  the  end  of  one  era  and  the  beginning  of 
another  in  our  diocesan  life.  What  of  joy  or 
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sorrow,  success  or  failure,  the  next  fifty  years 
holds  for  us,  no  one  can  know.  To  quote  Bishop 
William  Lawrence  at  the  time  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Diocese:  its  life  “is  to  be  measured 
not  by  years  or  generations,  but  by  centuries 
and  milleniums.”  We  trust  that  the  work  for 
Christ  and  His  Church  which  has  been  here  be¬ 
gun,  will  continue  down  the  ages  and  that  suc¬ 
ceeding  generations  of  clergy  and  people  will 
continue  to  hold  the  faith,  in  unity  of  spirit  and 
in  the  bond  of  peace. 

May  God  grant  to  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts  the  richness  of  His  grace,  that  it 
may  go  from  strength  to  strength,  bearing  the 
fruit  of  faithful  service,  to  the  glory  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
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THE  DIOCESE  OF  WESTERN 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Bishops 

The  Right  Reverend  Alexander  Hamilton  Vinton, 
D.D,  1902-1911 

The  Right  Reverend  Thomas  Frederick  Davies, 
D.D.,  1911-1936 

The  Right  Reverend  William  Appleton  Lawrence, 
D.D.,  S.T.D.,  L.H.D.,  1937- 

Secretaries 

The  Reverend  Henry  M.  Morrill,  1901 
The  Reverend  Eliot  White,  1902—1906 
The  Reverend  Marshall  E.  Mott,  1907—1940 
The  Reverend  Rush  W.  D.  Smith,  1941— 

Treasurers 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Bent,  1901—1913 
Mr.  DeWitt  Clinton,  1914-1927 
Mr.  Henry  D.  Vining,  1928—1946 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Adolphson,  1947- 

Archdeacons 

The  Venerable  Charles  J.  Sniffen,  1912—1917 
The  Venerable  Marshall  E.  Mott,  1920—1937 

Chancellors 

Mr.  George  A.  Gaskill,  1924—1933 
Mr.  Russell  L.  Davenport,  1934— 
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CLERGY 

of  The  Diocese  of  Western  Massachusetts 
As  of  January  1,  1951 

Lawrence,  William  Appleton,  D.D.,  S.T.D.,  L.H.D.,  Bishop 
Alexander,  Donald  N.,  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Spring- 
field 

Andrews,  Sherman  W.,  Trinity  Church,  Milford 
Armitage,  William  T.,  Trinity  Church,  Whitinsville;  Vicar , 
St.  John’s  Church,  Millville 

Arnold,  William  E.,  Vicar,  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Lanesboro; 

and  St.  Martin’s  Church,  Pittsfield 
Atkins,  John  A.,  All  Saints’  Church,  Springfield 
Bennett,  A.  Vincent,  D.D.,  Christ  Church,  Fitchburg 
Brown,  Charles  O.,  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Springfield 
Bryant,  Nelson  W.,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Adams 
Burgess,  George,  Assistant,  St.  James’  Church,  Greenfield; 

Vicar,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Turners  Falls 
Carmichael,  Robert  R.,  St.  John’s  Church,  North  Adams 
Carter,  E.  Lawrence,  Assistant,  St.  John’s  Church, 
Williamstown;  Vicar,  St.  Andrew’s,  Blackinton 
Chase,  Arthur,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
Clapp,  Thaddeus,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Worcester; 

Vicar,  St.  Thomas’  Church,  Auburn 
Coburn,  John  B.,  Grace  Church,  Amherst 
Cooper,  T.  Frederick,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 
Clinton 

Cribbe,  Augustus  G.,  Gloucester 
Curry,  Robert  L.,  Lenox  School,  Lenox 
Davis,  Robert  E.,  Church  of  the  Reconciliation,  Webster; 
Priest  in  Charge,  Grace  Church,  Oxford 
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Day,  Edward  J.,  Master,  Lenox  School,  Lenox;  Assistant , 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Stockbridge;  Vicar ,  Chapel  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  South  Lee;  Priest  in  Charge  of  St. 
George’s  Church,  Lee 
Fairfield,  Leslie  L.,  Amherst 

Fisher,  Charles  R.,  Assistant,  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Pitts¬ 
field 

Glaeser,  Henry,  Pittsfield 

Green,  Robert  L.,  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Worcester 
Greene,  Albert  F.,  St.  Barnabas’  Church,  Springfield 
Harvey,  Benson  H.,  St.  Philip’s  Church,  Easthampton 
Hubbard,  James  DeW.,  Kent,  Connecticut 
Hutchins,  Gordon,  Jr.,  Captain,  U.S.A.,  Fort  Lewis,  A.P.O. 
942,  Seattle,  Washington 

Kates,  Frederick  W.,  M.A.,  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Pittsfield 
Kellett,  Norman  L.,  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Southbridge 
Kendrick,  Raymond  H.,  Canon  to  the  Ordinary;  Canon, 
Christ  Church  Cathedral 
Knight,  Franklin,  Lenox 

Knoble,  John  W.,  Assistant  Minister,  Trinity  Church,  New 
Haven,  Connecticut 

Laine,  Edmund  R.,  L.H.D.,  Associate,  Church  of  the  Ascen¬ 
sion,  New  York  City 

Linsley,  S.  Wolcott,  New  Haven,  Connecticut 
McKenzie,  John  R.  V.,  St.  Matthew’s  Church,  Worcester 
Madison,  James  F.,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Holyoke 
Miller,  Levi  T.,  M.A.,  Auburn 

Miner,  Malcolm  H.,  Vicar,  Christ  Memorial  Church,  North 
Brookfield;  Christ  Church,  South  Barre 
Mortimer-Maddox,  Richard,  St.  James’  Church,  Great  Bar¬ 
rington;  Vicar,  Trinity  Church,  Van  Deusenville 
Morrill,  Jonathan,  Trinity  Church,  Ware;  Vicar,  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Palmer 

Neill,  James  S.,  Andover,  Connecticut 
Nichols,  Ellwyn  J.  H.,  Vicar,  St.  Luke’s  Church,  Springfield 
Noble,  A.  Grant,  D.D.,  St.  John’s  Church,  Williamstown 
Parke,  John  H.,  St.  John’s  Church,  Worcester 
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Payne,  John  H.,  Jr.,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Gardner;  Vicar, 
Emmanuel  Church,  Winchendon 
Peckham,  John  L.,  S.T.M.,  Ph.D.,  Worcester 
Preston,  Richard  G.,  All  Saints  Church,  Worcester 
Rathbun,  George  St.  J.,  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Leominster 
Rice,  Maxwell  W.,  Grace  Church,  Dalton 
Robinson,  Kenneth  R.,  Vicar,  Christ  Church,  Rochdale 
Rodenmayer,  Robert  N.,  St.  John’s  Church,  Northampton 
Sanford,  Edgar  L.,  Vicar,  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Westboro 
Shultz,  Paul  T.,  Jr.,  M.A.,  Church  of  the  Atonement,  West- 
field 

Smith,  Rush  W.  D.,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  West 
Springfield 

Smith,  William,  Fayville,  Massachusetts 
Snively,  Alfred  D.,  M.A.,  Associate  and  Canon,  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  Springfield 
Spurrier,  William  A.,  Middletown,  Connecticut 
Starratt,  Alfred  B.,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Stockbridge;  Chapel 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  South  Lee 
Steinmetz,  Philip  H.,  Vicar,  St.  John’s  Church,  Ashfield 
Stockwell,  George,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 
Throop,  Robert  H.,  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Worcester 
Thurlow,  Edward  K.,  S.T.M.,  Christ  Church,  Sheffield 
Torrey,  R.  Archer,  Vicar,  St.  John’s  Church,  Athol 
Tower,  Edward  C.  M.,  New  York  City 
Urban,  Leigh  R.,  M.A.,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

Walker,  Edward  R.,  Associate,  All  Saints  Church, 
Worcester 

Weaver,  Howard  A.,  Assistant,  Christ  Church  Cathedral; 
Vicar,  St.  Andrew’s  Church,  Ludlow;  and  St.  Aidan’s 
Church,  Springfield 

Whiteman,  John  B.,  St.  James’  Church,  Greenfield 
Whitman,  Robert  S.  S.,  Trinity  Church,  Lenox,  and  the 
Mission  of  St.  Helena’s,  New  Lenox 
Williams,  Merritt  F.,  S.T.D.,  Dean,  Christ  Church  Cathe¬ 
dral,  Springfield 

Wilson,  Donald  O.,  St.  Simon  the  Cyrenian,  Springfield 
Wood,  Percival  M.,  M.A.,  Needham,  Massachusetts 
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The  illustrations  of  the  churches  on  suc¬ 
ceeding  pages  were  gathered  by  Raymond 
Holmes  Kendrick,  Canon  to  the  Ordinary. 
Each  Parish  and  Mission  was  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  selecting  the  picture  it  wished  to 
have  reproduced.  Four  photographers  re¬ 
quested  credit:  Mary  Darling  Graves,  St. 
Andrew’s  Church,  Longmeadow;  Gladys  Wat¬ 
son,  Trinity  Church,  VanDeusenville;  Ronald 
Fraser,  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Westboro;  Vail- 
lancourt,  St.  John’s  Church,  Wilkinsonville. 


Adams,  St.  Mark’s  Church 

Organized,  1861;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1871;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1881;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1882. 


* 


Agawam,  St.  David’s  Church 

Organized,  1925;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1926 ;  first  Church  totally  destroyed  by  cyclone , 
1927;  present  Church  built,  1928. 


Amherst,  Grace  Church 

Organized,  1864;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1866;  Church  built,  1866;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1866. 


Ashfield,  St.  John's  Church 

Organized,  1820;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1821;  Church  built,  1827;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the 
Eastern  Diocese,  1828. 


Athol,  St.  John’s  Church 

Organized ,  1889;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1919;  Church  built,  1890;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1891. 
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Auburn,  St.  Thomas’  Church 

Organized  as  St.  George's  Church,  1930;  admitted  into 
Union  with  the  Convention,  1930;  St.  Thomas  Church, 
Cherry  Valley,  in  the  town  of  Leicester,  moved  to 
Auburn,  and  St.  George's  became  St.  Thomas',  1933. 


Blackinton,  St.  Andrews  Church 


Organized,  1905;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1917;  Church  built,  1905. 


Grace  Church 


Chicopee, 


Organized ,  1846;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1885;  first  Church  consecrated,  1848;  present 
Church  built,  1896;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1897. 


: 


Clinton,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Organized,  1879;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1880;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1875;  Church 
completed  and  consecrated  hy  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin 
H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1876. 
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Dalton,  Grace  Church 

Organized,  1892;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1916;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1892 ;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F. 
Davies,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts,  1919; 
received  parish  status  by  action  of  the  Diocesan  Con¬ 
vention,  1947. 


Easthampton,  St.  Philip’s  Church 

Organized,  1871;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1872;  first  Church  built,  1886;  cornerstone  of  pres¬ 
ent  Church  laid,  1901;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1912. 


Fitchburg,  Christ  Church 

Organized,  1863;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1868;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1867;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastbum,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  1868;  Church  reconstructed,  new  chancel 
and  Crocker  Memorial  Chapel  consecrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1929. 


Fitchburg,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Organized,  1894,  as  Parochial  Mission  of  Christ  Church, 
Fitchburg;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Convention, 
1929;  Church  built,  1900;  Church  consecrated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  being  the  first  building 
to  be  consecrated  in  the  Diocese  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1902. 


Gardner,  St.  Pauls  Church 

Organized,  1 883;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1906;  Church  built,  1885;  sold  in  1908;  building 
built  for  Parish  House,  but  used  as  Church,  1909; 
Church  consecrated  by  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence, 
Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts,  1946. 
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Great  Barrington,  St.  James’  Church 

Organized ,  1762;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1804;  first  Church  built,  1764;  second  Church 
built,  1833;  present  Church  built,  1857;  Church  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  1862. 


Greenfield,  St.  James’  Church 


Organized ,  1812;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1816;  cornerstone  of  first  Church  laid,  1813 ;  first 
Church  consecrated  hy  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Gris¬ 
wold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  1814;  cornerstone 
of  present  Church  laid,  1847;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1849. 
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Holyoke,  St.  Luke’s  Church 

(Skinner  Community  House  where  St.  Luke  s  worships) 


Mission  started  under  auspices  of  St.  Pauls,  Holyoke, 
1942;  accepted  by  St.  Paul  s  as  a  Parochial  Mission,  1944. 


Holyoke,  St.  Paul’s  Church 

Organized ,  1863;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1865;  first  Church  completed,  corner  of  Suffolk  and 
Middle  Streets,  1868;  present  Church  built,  1904; 
Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vin¬ 
ton,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts,  1905. 


Lanesborough,  St.  Luke’s  Church 

Organized,  1767;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1796;  first  Church  built,  1784;  present  Church 
(below)  built,  1836;  Parish  House  (above)  but  used  most 
of  the  year  for  Church  services,  built  1898. 


Lee,  St.  Georges  Church 


Organized ,  1856;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion ,  1858;  first  Church  built,  1857;  Church  destroyed 
by  fire,  1861;  second  Church  completed,  1864;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1873;  Church  destroyed  by 
fire,  1879;  present  Church  built,  1879;  Church  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  1880. 


Lenox,  Trinity  Church 

Organized ,  1793;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion ,  1797;  first  Church  built  and  consecrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Dio¬ 
cese,  1818;  cornerstone  of  present  Church  laid,  1885; 
present  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin 
H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1888. 


Leominster,  St.  Mark’s  Church 

Organized ,  1893 ;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission ,  1918;  admitted  into  Union  with  the 
Convention  as  a  Parish,  1921;  cornerstone  of  Church 
laid  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hague,  Archdeacon  of  Worcester, 
1900;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William 
Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1901. 


Longmeadow,  St.  Andrew’s  Church 

Organized,  1922 ;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1923;  admitted  into  Union  with  the 
Convention  as  a  Parish,  1945;  Church  built,  1924. 


Ludlow,  St.  Andrew’s  Church 


Organized,  1904;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1922;  Church  built,  1905;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Rishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1921. 


Milford,  Trinity  Church 

Organized,  1864;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1865;  Church  built,  1867;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1871. 


Millville,  St.  John’s  Church 


Organized,  1849;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1850 ;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1850;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  1854. 
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New  Lenox,  St.  Helena's  Church 


Cornerstone  of  Union  Chapel  laid,  1892;  Union  Chapel, 
as  St.  Helena’s  Church,  became  Parochial  Mission  of 
Trinity  Church,  Lenox,  1897. 


North  Adams,  St.  John’s  Church 

Organized,  1855;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1858;  Church  built,  1858;  cornerstone  of  present 
Church  laid,  1868;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1869. 


Northampton,  St.  John’s  Church 

Organized,  1826;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1828;  cornerstone  of  first  Church  laid,  1829 ;  first 
Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Gris¬ 
wold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  1830;  cornerstone 
of  present  Church  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1892;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Frederic  D.  Huntington,  Bishop  of  Central 
New  York,  1893. 


North  Brookfield,  Christ  Memorial  Church 

First  Church  built— the  Union  Congregational  Church , 
1894;  accepted  as  an  Episcopal  Church,  at  the  request 
of  the  congregation,  1905;  admitted  into  Union  with  the 
Convention,  1916;  Church  building  condemned,  1937; 
present  Church  built  on  site  of  first  building,  made  from 
part  of  it,  1938. 


North  Grafton,  St.  Andrew’s  Church 

Organized,  1894;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1899;  Church  built,  1894;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Rishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1897. 


Otis,  St.  Paul’s  Church 

Organized,  1827;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1829; 
Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Gris¬ 
wold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  1832. 


Oxford,  Grace  Church 

Organized,  1863;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  1865;  admitted  into 
Union  with  the  Convention  of  the  Diocese  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1949 ;  Church  built,  1863;  Church  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  1865. 


Palmer,  St.  Mary’s  Church 

Organized,  1908;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1922;  Church  built,  1924;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1924. 


Pittsfield,  St.  Martins  Church 

Organized,  1912;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1913;  Church  built,  1911. 


Pittsfield,  St.  Stephen’s  Church 

Organized,  1830;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1831;  first  Church  built  and  consecrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Dio¬ 
cese,  1832;  cornerstone  of  present  Church  laid,  1889 ; 
Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1892. 


Rochdale,  Christ  Church 

Organized,  1824;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1825;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1823 ;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold, 
Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  1824. 


Sheffield,  Christ  Church 

Organized,  1866;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1873;  admitted  into  Union  with  the 
Convention  as  a  Parish,  1924;  first  Church  consecrated 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1869;  present  Church  built,  1912;  Church  conse¬ 
crated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  1919. 


Shelburne  Falls,  Emmanuel  Memorial  Church 

Organized,  1900;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1924;  Church  built,  1883. 


South  Barre,  Christ  Church 

Organized,  1908 ;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1922;  Church  built,  1909;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1910. 


SOUTHBRIDGE,  HOLY  TRINITY  CHURCH 

Organized ,  1905;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1914;  admitted  into  Union  with  the 
Convention  as  a  Parish,  1937;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1931. 


South  Lee,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 


(Chapel  of  Ease  of  St.  FauVs  Church,  Stockbridge,  until 
1951) 

Organized,  1856;  cornerstone  laid,  1901 ;  Chapel  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  Bishop  of 
Western  Massachusetts,  1902. 


Springfield,  Christ  Church  Cathedral 

Organized  as  Christ  Church ,  1838;  admitted  into  Union 
with  the  Convention,  1839;  first  Church  built  and  con¬ 
secrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Bishop 
of  the  Eastern  Diocese,  1840;  cornerstone  of  present 
Church  laid,  1874;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1900 ; 
Christ  Church  became  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  1929. 


Springfield,  All  Saints’  Church 

Organized  as  St.  Mark's,  1906;  admitted  into  Union  with 
the  Convention,  1914;  cornerstone  of  Church  (All  Saints') 
laid  by  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1908;  organized  as  All  Saints'  Parish, 
1911. 


Springfield,  St.  Aidan’s  Church 

Organized,  1933;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1940. 


Springfield,  St.  Barnabas’  Church 

Organized,  1926 ;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1926;  admitted  into  Union  with  the 
Convention  as  a  Parish,  1945;  portable  Church  erected, 
1925;  present  Church  built,  the  portable  Church  build¬ 
ing  having  been  moved  to  the  eastern  part  of  the  city 
for  St.  Aidans,  1931. 


Springfield,  St.  Luke’s  Church 

Organized  as  St.  James 1930;  admitted  into  Union  with 
the  Convention,  1930;  Church  built,  1930;  Holy  Trinity 
Church,  Chicopee  Falls,  merged  with  St.  James ’  Church, 
Springfield,  and  the  name  changed  to  St.  Luke’s,  1945. 


Organized,  1893;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1895 ;  cornerstone  of  first  Church  (now  St.  Simon  the 
Cyrenian)  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Phillips  Brooks,  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  1891;  Church  consecrated  by  Bishop 
Brooks,  1892;  cornerstone  of  present  Church  laid  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  Bishop  of  Western  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  1905;  present  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1919. 


Springfield,  St.  Simon  the  Cyrenian 

Organized,  1945 ;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1946;  Church  on  King  Street  ( the  first  St.  Peter  s 
Church)  deeded  by  the  Bethesda  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  1949. 


Stockbridge,  St.  Paul’s  Church 


Organized,  1834;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1834;  first  Church  completed  and  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1844;  present  Church  built  and  consecrated  by  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1884. 


Turners  Falls,  St.  Andrew’s  Church 

Organized,  1918;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1919 ;  Church  built,  1921;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1930. 


Van  Deusenville,  Trinity  Church 


Organized,  1839;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1841;  cornerstone  laid,  1829;  Church  consecrated 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1868. 


Ware,  Trinity  Church 


Organized,  1888;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1893;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid  by  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  C.  W.  Duffield,  1888;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1901. 
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Washington,  St.  Andrews  Church 


Organized,  1899;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  after  gift  to  the  Diocese  by  Mr.  George  F.  Crane  of 
New  York,  1927;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1899; 
Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence, 
Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1900. 


Webster,  Church  of  the  Reconciliation 

Organized,  1870;  cornerstone  of  the  Church  laid,  1870; 
admitted  into  Union  with  the  Convention,  1871;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  1871. 


Westboro,  St.  Stephens  Church 

Organized,  1898;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven-  - 
tion,  1912 ;  Church  constructed  from  a  stable,  1899. 


Westfield,  Church  of  the  Atonement 


Organized,  1873;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1875 ;  cornerstone  of  first  Church  laid, 
1880;  first  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin 
H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1882;  Church 
sold  and  new  Church  property  purchased,  1924;  ad¬ 
mitted  into  Union  with  the  Convention  as  a  Parish, 
1929;  present  building  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W. 
Appleton  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
1944. 


West  Springfield,  Church  of  the  Good  Shepherd 

Organized,  1916;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1916;  portable  Chapel  erected,  1921;  basement  of 
Church  built,  1924;  Church  completed,  1929;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Rishop 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  1934. 


Whalom,  All  Saints’  Church 

Organized,  1931;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1932;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts, 
1935;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Appleton 
Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts,  1937. 


Whitinsville,  Trinity  Church 


Organized,  1908;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1917;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid, 
1929;  completed  in  1930 ;  admitted  into  Union  with  the 
Convention  as  a  Parish,  1942;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1942. 


Wilkinson ville,  St.  John’s  Church 

Organized,  1827;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1828;  cornerstone  laid  by  Sutton  Royal  Arch 
Chapter  of  Masons,  1828;  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Alexander  V.  Griswold,  Bishop  of  the  Eastern  Diocese, 
1829;  again  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Convention 
as  a  Parish,  1930. 


Organized,  1894;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1896;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1895;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Lawrence,  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts,  1896. 
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WlNCHENDON,  EMMANUEL  CHURCH 

Organized,  1888;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1919;  Church  built,  1927;  Church  consecrated  by 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1928. 


Worcester,  All  Saints  Church 


Organized ,  1843;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1844;  first  Church  built,  1846;  consecrated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Eastburn,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts, 
1847;  destroyed  by  fire,  1874;  cornerstone  of  second 
Church  laid,  1875;  completed,  1876;  consecrated  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  Massachu¬ 
setts,  1877;  destroyed  by  fire,  1932;  cornerstone  of 
present  Church  laid,  1932;  completed,  1934;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence, 
Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts,  1938. 


Worcester,  St.  John’s  Church 

Organized,  1884;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1886;  cornerstone  laid,  1884;  Church  consecrated 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton,  Bishop  of  Western 
Massachusetts,  1903. 


Worcester,  St.  Luke’s  Church 


Organized,  1912;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission ,  1914;  Church  built,  1910;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Davies,  Bishop 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  1914;  admitted  into  Union 
with  the  Convention  as  a  Parish,  1921. 


Worcester,  St.  Marks  Church 

Organized,  1887;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion,  1890;  cornerstone  of  Church  laid,  1888;  Church 
consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  W.  Appleton  Lawrence, 
Bishop  of  Western  Massachusetts,  1939. 
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Worcester,  St.  Matthew’s  Church 

Organized  as  a  Mission,  1871;  admitted  into  Union  with 
the  Convention,  1882;  first  Church  built,  1871;  organized 
as  a  Parish,  1874;  Church  consecrated  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Benjamin  H.  Paddock,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1880; 
cornerstone  of  present  Church  laid  by  the  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Lawrence,  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  1894; 
present  Church  consecrated  by  Bishop  Lawrence,  1895. 


Worcester,  St.  Michael’s  Church 

Organized,  1927;  admitted  into  Union  with  the  Conven¬ 
tion  as  a  Mission,  1928;  portable  Church  erected,  1928; 
present  Church  built,  1939;  admitted  into  Union  with 
the  Convention  as  a  Parish,  1948. 


Diocesan  Offices,  37  Chestnut  Street,  Springfield 


Built  as  a  Rectory  of  Christ  Church  and  first  occupied  by 
Bishop  Charles  L.  Slattery  when  he  was  Rector,  1908; 
the  second  floor  is  now  occupied  by  the  Diocesan  Offices, 


Bishops  House,  83  Ridgewood  Terrace,  Springfield 

Property  purchased  by  the  Trustees  for  the  Diocese  for 
use  as  the  Bishop's  residence,  1933. 


Bucksteep  Manor,  Washington 


The  Manor  House ,  other  buildings  including  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Chapel ,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of 
land,  given  to  the  Diocese  in  1927  by  Mr.  George  F. 
Crane  of  New  York;  first  used  as  a  Girls’  Friendly  Society 
Holiday  House  and  later,  in  1937,  becoming  the  Dioce¬ 
san  Leadership  Training  Center. 


Bement  Center,  Charlton 

Property  purchased  as  a  site  for  group  retreats,  confer¬ 
ences  and  a  summer  camp  for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the 
Diocese,  1946;  the  Center  was  officially  opened  in  1948 
and  in  the  summer  the  first  camp  was  held. 
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